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ABSTRACT • ' ^ 

The purpose of this practicum was to reduce apathy pf students 
and parents of students enrolled in Hart Junior High School. The practicum 
dealt with the seventh graders and some of the parents of the seventh 
graders. With the assistance of the Support Team, the practitioner 
focused on the problem of apathy in Inner-city junidr high school^, 

specifically at Hart. The support pers6ns who supported this practicum 

/ • 

effort were: 

• Attendance Officer 

• Attendance Aide 

• Guidance Counselor ^ ^ ^ 

• Psychologist / ' 

• Roving Leaders 

#».* 

Much of the practicum effort was directed at rekindling the flame of hope 

-** . - 

in each human being invo^lved in the survival effort. 

The specific results of the practicum indicated that apathy is 

difficult to deal with, but if enough persons are concerned it can be 

significantly ^reduced. : ' 

4 
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DEFINITION OF TERMS 

! 

^ i . . 

Apathy ' ' Indifference to what appeals to feelings or interests. 

Intervention ' A^y. acts of interf dfrence that may affect the' 

- X X ihterests of others. 

Attitude rielings for or against. 

Truancy ' The act of being out of school for unauthorized reasons. 

Target Population 6 i|l seventh graders and 100 of their parents. 

Section ' A kroup of students assigned to one homeroom or teacher*. 



\ 



Data Bank 
Trtaknt 

Vandalism 



A sour/ce of collected information about the 
practicum. . • V 

Cong/essional 571,, 1938 (Juvenile Court Act), 

defimies a truant as one "who is habitually absent 

from home or school," * 
/ ' * 

Thi act pf willfully or ignorantly destroying-, 
datoaj^ing, or defacing property belonging to 
another or the public. 



PRACTICUM OBJECTIVES 



s 



The probJ.em off apathy manifests itself in truancy, vandalism, . 

/ V- 
class-cutting, lack ok parental participation, and nonparticipation in 

extra-curricular activities. This appears, at this tim^* to be of national 
interest, as indicated by the Congressional hearings regarding apathy and 
its manif estationsi 

' In order tfo reduce apathy the practitioner will engage in efforts 
to improve or rec/uce the various manifestations of apathy. Strategies will 
be designed to: 



incr£ 



iase seventh grade student attendance by 50 percant 
witl/ 75 percent of the target populatiof( (681 seventh 
•grafle students) 

/crease parental involvement in the educational process 
Hart Junior High School by SO percent above the - ' 
previous year. Involvement p^r se refers to attendance 
at PTA meetings, local Boa^rd meetings, area Board meetings, 
PACTS meetings, and cultural progrflftns 

decrease elass-cutting on the part of all seventh graders* 
by 95 percent, a^s compared with pre-practicum results 

reduce the rate of student failure By-^ percent, as 
compared with pre-practicum results (jiotet failure is 
a dlass by class failing grade- of F) 

increase the number of seventh graders participating in 
extra-curriK:ular activities by 75 percent, as compared 
with pre-practicum results 
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redtice the number of disciplin^referrals* resulting frpm 
vandalism and destruction of school prxjperty by 50 percent 
/ ^ ■ of the Seventh graders involved, as compared with pre- 
j . practicum results. , . ^ * 

The practitioner had originally planned to do a comparative 

study comparing last year's seventh graders with the target group. . 

However, this plan was altered because the practitioner and the support 

team felt that it would be more meaningful to compare the target group 

with itself, which resulted in a pre-post-practicuift comparison. Secondly, 

the change was necessary because the records from the previous school 

year were nqt comprehensive enoXigh. 

• f PRACTICUM ACTIVITIES 



Specific strategies wete designed to achieve each of the 
objectives^ 

A. Increase Seventh Grade 
Attendance 

1. Organize support stirvices to identify those students who 
are truant and to categorize reasons for truancy. 

2. Practitioner will chair follov;-up sfessions with support 
services personnel to develop strategies for combating 
reasons for truancy.' 

3. Practitioner will direct the implementation- of the strategies 
developed to combat truancy. ^' 

B . Increase Parental Involvemen t 

^. Parental involvement in terms of this practicum refers to: 

1. Brining the parents into the school. ' ' 

2. Going into the homes of parents, especially tho&e parents | 
who find it inconvenient to viait the school. 

•3. ^Involving parents in the instructional program, both at 
home and in the school. 



4 * . ^ 

Decrease Clafes-Cuttlng * J • 

1. Organize che teach|4vs, Deans, and Assistant Principals 

tp the point ^^Jhe^e they effectively identify class-cut tera'» 

2. Schedule sessions with identified class-cutters to ascertain 
the reason(s) for class-cutting. . 

3. 1 Develop, strategies for combating class-cutting, based' on 
reasons given. 

Reduce Rate of Student Failure \ 

1. Design a tutorial program to aid students who ^re 
experiencing difficultiy in classes. 

2. " Review programs of pupils who have failures to ascertain 

±i changes are necessary and/or feasible. 

Increase Sevjgnth Grade Participation 
in Extra-curricular Activities 

1. Publicize all extra-curricuJLar activities, cluba, etc. 
atvailable to seventh graders. 




urage counselors to promote participation in extra- 
cular Activities. 

Involve st^d^nts in assemblies, making daily P. A. \announcements. 

Reduce Number of Discipline Referrals 
Resulting from Vandalism 

1. Identify vandals. 

2. Initiate a specif ic' educational program fpr i4entified vandals. 

a. stpall group sessi^ons to discuss rationale for vandalism 
and alternatives to the destruction of property . 

b. films to illustrate the. negativism of vandals 



geographipal ivisits and field trips (along the 8th Street, 
.E./and 14th Street, N.W. corridors to show the fruit- 



lessnes6 of*' vandaliz;ing. 
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BACKGROUND ^ , 



Most of the students at Hart are Black. Some are rouble 



with the law and are seemingly*^ destined for a life of crime, poverty, and 
mental and physical illness, aimed only for survival — no matter what; 
they are twisted, hurt, resentful, and hard to reach through the usual 
channel^ of psychotherapy, care, attention, and interest. ''They are 
products -5'f the slums." They have rolled drunks and interchanged -with 
pimpB, prostitutes, and addicts in their hallways or on their crowded, ^ 
smelly stoops. Many of these children live in dire poverty. -They have 
^seen alcoholism, homosexuality, addiction, promiscuity, prostitution, and 
mental illness. Much is in their own families. Pathology and poverty' 
have seeped into their lives with such a pervasive, dark insistence ^ 
that many of them know of no other existence* or reality. This is 
reality. You fend for yojurself. If there *s no food at home, you Steal — 
from your neighbpr, coijisin, or local shopkeeper. If you are lucky 
enough to steal money, *that *is even b'etter. Yoif xio not have to be at 
home at any hour. Mfeal times are vague. And home may be some space 
in a bed with other kidlg.' . 

, These are the children who have challenged -urban administrators. 
The/ir families are impoverished, disadvantaged, unstable, "hard-core" 

0 

families;. Such children ahd their families be found in the big 
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cities throughout our nation. Such families have in common a difficult 
struggle for survival in our society.. They are often **multi-agencjr" 
families. In varying degrees they are known to the police courts, 
welfare facilities, shelter' agencies, clinics, hospitals, social agencies, 
visiting nurse associations, truant o^icers, parole, of fleers,, and ofeher 

private, city, and state institutions. And yet, they are anonymous .' For 

** . , « ' ' • , 

although they are in constant .contact with the institutional representa- * * 

tives of society, they; remain shadows^ they feel left out of >the main 

■ ■ ' ^ - ' ' : ' , • . ^ ^ ' ' ' 

stream, indeied they ^re , (Miiiuchin, 1967). 

The relationship between social class and tjie tendency ta drop 

"out has been reported by other investigations (N,eisser, 1963). .Hatjiway 

atia. Monohisi/(1967)j reported that among families of day: laborers,, 38 pei;cent 

of kie bbyr and.32 percent, of the girl^s dropped out Jbefore c^ompletirig high 

- ■ • , ■• . . 

school.* In contrast, the d^op-out^ate T6"r^ childreti ^rom professional 
families is 5 percent (MAXI I) . - • 

Hajrt Junior High School is located In southeast Washington, D.C.y 
in an area commonly called- Anacostia, separated from the main land of; the 
city by thV Anacos'tia River. This is the largest area in population of, 
the nine areas in the city, comprising 16 percent of the city's total. 
The ^rea contains thousands of small molti-unlt structures and relatively 
few single-family dwellings.' It has the fewest housing stroictures in* the 
city and a signif idant concentration of public housing. Almost 8% percent 
of the housing units ifi the area are re,nted. The median land assessment 
for almost every land-use category is among th^T^est In the city. About 
86 percent of the population in the area is non-white; 55 poafcent are 
under 25^years of age; 41 percent under 19. years; 5' percent of the total 
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population, is 65 yea'rs and over; 31 percent of all families are* headed 
' by womer^'with children untier 18 years of age. About 1§,400 persons 
• V (16 ^p^rcent) of the total populatio^ were classi^ed as being irt poverty,. 
This does not present a true picture because one census tract serviced 
by Hart has a poverty rate of 29 percent, and another tract has a 
poverty rate of 37 percent. Only 55 percent of the families have incomes 
; from earnings — the area has the largest number of families receiving 
public assistance. 

- . Many of the children at Hart Junior^ High School reside in broken 
homes with seemingly little parental guidance. Some difficulty was 
expeVienced in motivating parents, perhaps because Hart had had only 
limited degrees of parental involvement in the past. The practitioner 
attributed '^the poor . attendance patterns at Hart to the low socio-economic 
level of the conimunity. Many of the parents in this 'community are' on 
Public Assistance. There seemed to have been a general feeling of apathy 
. on the part of this particular .group of parents. 

Apathy, lack of interest, and non-involvement are ty^es of defense 

/ mechanisms- that may be becoming so popular that they require special.* 

i 

\ emphasis . The basis of these defenses is the continuous frustration, 

conflict, and failure an employee experiences. 

One way to, defend one's^self is to reduce the psychological 

importanee of the situation. One may say (unconsciously) in effect, > 

"To hell with it; I am not going to permit myself to become involjjed. 
^ ^3fhy should I pressure fnyself to leave and to stay? Why should all this 

mean so much to me? I'll do just enough to get by. I'll block up my 

need for self-actifalization until I get out of work. Then I will 
'♦-1 ^ ^ 

^ livel" (Argyis, 1957, p^O.) 

11 . 



Ther^ is ample evidence tp show that adaptation by becoming 

apathetic is increasing on the individual level and spreading to the 

group level. Focusing on the individual level, a number of studies 

corroborate the prediction. .Tahlstrom, as a result of an intensive 

study of a large organization, reports the existence of worker apathy 

(p. 91). Fromm suggests: ♦ 

There are«-good reabons for the widespread belief in man's 
innate laziness. 'The main reason lies in the fact that 
alienated work is boring and unsatisfactory; that a great 
deal of tension and hostility is engendered, which lea& 
to an aversion against the work one is doing and everything 
connected with it. (Argyis, p'. 99.) 

As Haryou gathered data on the schools, it became increasingly 
clear that the attitude of the teachers toward their students w^g 
emerging as a most important factor in attempting to understand 
the massive, retardation of these children. It was r^ecessary to 
find out whc^t they rea-ly felt, and so the schools were asked 
to recommend teachers to discuss the problems of teachers in 
. slum s•chools.^ Interviews were held; group discussions were 
conducted; questionnaires were distributed. They tended to make 
clear what a crucial role the teachers really played in the^ 
success or failure of their students. The problems of * 
identifying" with children of different backgro.unds—especially 
for persons- from the white middle class — the problems of 
rejection of children deemed unappealing or alien, and the 
problems of achieving empathy are multiple. Courses in educa- . 
tional philosophy and psychology, as presently taught, do- not 
prepare these teachers for the challenge of their job. (Clark, 
1967, p. 133. > 

- One important consequence of apathy is to decrease the possible 
conflict and/ failure that an employee (student, teacher, or parent) 
might feel if he deviates from the codes and policies defined by 
management. As long as these codes have lit^tle potency for the 
employee, he will tend not to feel hesitant or guilty about 
breaking them. ^Recent research by Rosmussen and Zarder and 
Stotland, Thorley, and Zarder illustrate this result. They find 
that feelings of failure for deviating from group norms are 
decreased if strength of attraction to group is low .anH if the 
particular ipsue is not important to the g^roup members. (Clark, 
p. 98.) , 
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\ «> "The pattern of teaching in Harlem is otle of short tenure and 
inexperience. Many white teachers are afraid to 'work ifi Harlem; some 
Negroes consideV a post outside Harl,em to be a sign of - status.'* (Many 
persbns in D.C. ^feel^th^ same about Ana^co^tia. ) /'Discipline problems ; 
pervade a number of the schools, as students show contempt for teachers' 
and pjrincipals they do not respect, and,^ in turn, the emphasis on . 

gdodi discipline^ /displaces an emphasis on learning, both itt- evaluating 
a leather's record and in a .teacher 's^estimate of .his own effectiveness. 
Apath4 seems pervasive." (Clark, 1967.) ' In many cases the' so-called 
middlel class blacks cannot and will, not cope with today's junior high 
inner city child.. . ' 

\ In an effort to cpmbat some of the negative habits and attitudes 
exhibited by the students at Hairt Junior 'High School, the practitioner 
formed a Support Team composed of the following: (see Appendix for ^ 
Assessment Reports.). ^ / 

• Hoving Leader 

^ Coiranunity Aide 
, • Dean pf Boys ' , ' V v 

Dean of Girls 

• Attendanc;^ Aide 

• Assistant Principal 

. • Coun3elor ' ' , 

School Psychologist 

4 Prior. to the initiation of the practicum, the practitioner met 

.^witH the ^hove team and outlined general objectives regarding the 

-incoming seventh gra^ders. Fortunately, the problem of apathy was 

commonly agreed upon ^nd each team member pledged his/her support to 

the project. 
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Support Team t^^mbers and Their 
Respective Roles 

Roving Leader — The Roving Leader is a member of a speci'al 
community project; (which is city-wide) under the auspices of the Mayor 
of the District of Columbia. His primary function is to serve as ^ 
liaison between the school and community. He is ^called a "friend" of 
the children. The Roving Leader was free to deal with any of the seventh 
graders in the practicum effort. He made some 135 different contacts with 
students who^eemed to have been in need of special attention. He then , 
made follow-up reports to the Support Team regarding these special cases. 
In the report, -generally, the Roving Leader tried to give background 
information as to why these children' were not performing or functioning 
in a fashion that would be acceptable to the team. This information - 
• usually collaborated that' which ^ was given by the Counselor or the 
Attendance Aide. * 

Community Aides — The Community Aides served, as liaison between 
staff ,* students, and administratio^. The Aides live in the neighborhood, 
serve as liaison between the school and community, and double as security 
personnel. ^ ^ < . 

Dean of Boys— A non-classroom assigned person who was responsible 

for in-class attendance, health and welfare of each student, primarily 
male, and to^ discipline where necessary; served as liaison between 
students and staff. 

Dean of Girls — Same as above except dealt primarily with, 
girls. \ , . - ^ 

Attendance Aide — An Attendance Aide was housed In Hart Junior 
High School JO The aide worked primarily with the Attendance Officer. The 

• ; ^ 14 
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efforts of the Aides were directed toward calling parents and giving , 
" other clerical assistance regarding the school and class attendance of 
the seventh graders. The Aides reviewed a. consolidated list of absentees 
and tardy student^l^ea^h day. (X^s list was also circulated to teachers 
and other staff memVers. ) The Attendance Aides used this list daily tb 
contact parents abqiit the absence of their children, . 

Assistant principal — Responsible for all seventh grade matters 
short of making policy; primarily responsible for classroom instruction, 
discipline, and supervision of all teachers who teach seventh graders. 

Counselor— Counseling was perceived by the practitioner as 
being essential in this practicum effort. The seventh grade Counselor 
worked with all seventh grade students. The Counselor either provided 
counseling, made referrals, or both. If additional services, were neecied 
beyond that of counseling, the Counselor initiated the referral process; 
treatment was provided, and Appropriate recommendations were made by the 
support "personneli 

: , School Psychologist- ^ Psychologist was available to Hart on 

a limited* basis. The Psychologist provided technical assistance where 

needed in this practicum effort. • ' 

Xhe Support Team translated its findings into a problem of apathy 

^ at Hart Junior High School. Apathy manifested itself at Hart in th^ 

' following ways: 

high, absenteeism - . 
' • -high tardiness rate ^ r ] : 

' ' • high percentage of bailing 

• high rate of class putting V 

high rate of discipline referrals, re: vandalism 
lack of participation i^n extra-curricular .activities 
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do a needs asaessiient on Hart Jionior High School 'ai^i^cp^ of the 



Apathy manifested itself with parents in the ^following ways: 

^ ! • ' ■ /■ / . ■ . * 

lack of parental involvement in the educational process 

/ at the school 

J ' 

lack of suptport at extra-curricular activities after school 

• lack of attendance at P.S'.T.A. meetings, local/Board 
meetings-, parent-teacher conferences 

'Advisory Group \ -^--r-V 

In addition to the Support Team'J^^^^practitioner formulated an 
Advisory Committed dealing with "apathy." f^^cqramittee was created to 

practitioner, P.S^T.A. representative, local School" -11^4 r.d reptesentat;lj^^ 
f acuity ; representative, 'student council president, school ^psycheXogi^, 
school nurse, and- administrator in charge of seventh graders. (The lo(fel 
.'Board representative later became Ithe volunteer coordinator.) The assess 
ment of the seventh grade school., program revealed that: 

1. ' The school prohibited the child from developing' a positive 

attitude toward self and the school. 

2. The school acted as a barrier to developing a positive 
attitude on the part of the parents toward the school. 

The practitioner and the Support T^jj^ then developed a series of inter- 

vent ion strategies to deal with the problems. 

The school and the community must form a pairtnership if adults 

are to be successful in educating their children. Teachers must not be 

fearful o£ having parents in their classrooms. Parents must be made to 

feel welcome by both teachers and children. Consequently, we developed 

a cadre of volunteer parents. This development took place from September 

t^hrough October. 

• In October the practitioner held several meetings with the 
volunteer parent- force. We, the Support Team, discu^ssed our needs as we 
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perceived them, and the parents discussed our needs as they j^efceived 

■ . y 

them. We then compiled a list of aeeds and prioritized thfem. 

ft 

1. assist the teachers in the classroom 

2. assist tke teacher at home — tutorial program 

3. assist with attendance and .tardiness programs — 
contact parents ) 

4. monitor the halls and lavator:^s 

5. monitor the cafeteria during lunch periods 

The parents were organized and given assignments. Their named 
were added to the sign-in sheets and they were issued badges for identifi- 
cation purposes. They were given specific assignments with a specific 
time to report and instructions as to what they were to do. The teacher 
must .have definite plans f or using them (parents) efficiently (Instructor, 

^ 7 T 

August-September 1972, p. 54). ■ v 

Because of the number of failures in the previous seventh ^rade 
classes, the practitioner organized a group of parents and teachers to 
carry on a tutorial program on Tuesdays and Thursdays from 3:15 to ^4: 30, 
with a specific purpose of using the affective approach with the identified 
students. The nature of this tutorial program dictated the need of 
trailing. An in-service program on the topic. Behavioral Approach to 
Students, was organized for my staff and parents. The rationale and 
procedures which might be followed to accomplish an effective remedial 
program were discussed. 

The program began with a screening process based on observation, 
by teachers, of those children who seemingly needed tutoring in English 
and/or mathematics. Tests were given and results evaluated to check 
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original dia^Jioses. This ^program started the second week o| December 

and operated/jthrough May. During this screening and diagnostic process, 

/'/» • > 
the practitioner, was involved in individual discussions with parents 

who had expjdessed an interest in the program. ^ 

It ■ •■ ■ ^ 

Pai|pnt support was perceived to, be a very crucial phase in the 

success offtthis practicum efft)rt. Tljfi design was intended to solicit 

as many p^yents of target group students as possible who would come irtto „ 

the schooll and become involved in the education process, and to encourage 

as many personnel as possible to make home visits, to talk with parents 

of targeti students, and respect each human being. 

T]ie intent of the total parental involvement process was to* 

establisnl useful rel^itionships between parents, teachers, and other 
• i J * ' 

staff personnel as they relate to students. The practitioner recognized 

r / • 

the dif faculty £n getting a significant number rff parents^ into the 
schoolJ/so an all-out effort was made tb carry the school to them. All 
^ of thi^/, hopefully ,^ would lend itself to the reduction of apathy on the 
part Off the target population.^ 

Rationale: ' 

ft . " 

• Many parents in the inner city ar6 unaware of the absence 
of their children from school and from class and/or that 
they are receiving failing grades. 

• Hany parents have been "turned-of f" from schools because 
of poor relationships with School personnel. (The reverse 
of this may have some facti|(j^l "basis also.) 

There is a lack of effective communication between school 
and hqme. 

. Parental involvement in the education process is related 
to the attitude of the community 'toward the school (school 
Image) . . 
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. Through previous practicum experiences the practitioner 
recognized that the school and community are partners in the education 
process. Therefore, parents, community residents, and schools, through 
a cooperative effort, can create better and more successful experiences 
for all children; in this case, black children/ 

Parental involvement was concentrated in several major areas: 
parent-teacher relationships at the school, and parental assistance with 
school-related matters at home. Better parent-teacher relationship was 
intended to affect a more positive attitude of children toward Hart 
Junior High School. Assistance with home assignments, as an example, was 
intended to help raise the academic level of target studeitts. ■ 

. A considerable amount of parental involvement took place outside 

r I 

Hart. The contact wa^ made at a small group session, primarily by the 
practitioner, in the homes. Once parents were told that their children 
were indeed given homework on the average of four days out of five, aitd 
once parents had been given somej suggest ions^as to how to assis^ their 
children with school-related situations, many did not he/^itate to get 
invo Ived. 

A visitation program was held where parents of seventh graders 
(and other students) visited the school during a regular school day. 
Tjiiis was an "open-house" type of program where parents could- see the 
school in operation on a typical school day. We found this process 
familiarized the parents with procedures and policies of the school progr 
and also served as a sburce of future volunteers. 

^ The twenty-two seventh grade homerooms were involved in a contest 
to see which section would be able to get the most parents to visit the 
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school for a day during a given timeA||)an. The oontqpt ran for eight / 
weeks. Communiques to the parents explained the program and asked 
parents to indic'ate if they were planning to visit . J Visitors were 
encouraged to spend the entire day with their hosts, following their 
daily schedule. This would enable them to exp.erience many phases of the 
school progtam. This was a most succfessful program. 

TARGET POPULATION 

The target pojKilation for the practicum consisted af a/ total of 
681 seventh grade students, the section of seventh graders was made for 
several reasons: / 
This group was primarily new to the ^school. 

• The practitioner could compare^^by observation, the 
previous group with the present. '■ ■ ^ 

* Facility for any fdlljow-up study long-term effects,*, 
should that b6 desirable or necessary. 

The practitioner and Support Team randomly selected a "sample 
'/ ' ... 

group" composed of 227 students (one-third of each seventh grade section). 

This group of students was given the knowledge and attitudinal surveys 

before and after intervention^^/'^^sample group" was used for the simple 

reason that it was much easier to analyze and evaluate the date than from 

681 students. We hoped that this group would be representative of the 

entire class. > 

Following the observation period, the Support Team identified some 

students as "primary targets." Thesa students "exhibited some of the 

negative behaviors associated with apathy as indicated by their records. 

These students received direct ^intervention while the remaining students 
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were exposed indirectly. All students were involved in some of the * » 
intervention strategies of ithe practicum effor^^t. Composition of the f 
target population of seventn graders is as follows: 

\ ■' ■ , 

\ Age 





12 - 13 


14 - 15 


16 


Male 


236 


105 


8 


Female 


244 


88 


0 


Total 


\ 

480 


163 


8 



Observation of Potential 
Target Group 

> 

On September 2, 1974, the practitioner called a .meeting, of the 

Support Team for the purpose of discussing a possible attack on the 

' ... 
problem of apathy and its manifestations at Hart Junior- High School. It; 

was decided by the Team that we would bbserve this class of seventh 

graders vefy^cat^if Oli^^ 4 to October 31. Records of 

previous classes 'formed a basis for determining which areas required 

special observation and emphasis. These areas were attendance, tardiness, 

failing grades, lack of participation in extra-curricular activities, 

referrals to principals, and class-cutting. 

At a follow-up meeting on October 1, ^^74, evidence was presented 

to show that this class was following a pattern similar to that of previous 

seventh grade classes. Observations presented by members of ihe Support 

team were: * * . 

Absenteeism among seventh graders was high. 

• Tardiness rate was high. 



•/ a large nvimber .of F's.we re beting receivefd by seventh graders 
' * (this was determined by a survey of seventh grade teachers). 
•V ' * • - ^ ' 

• Class-cutting W^s high. . ' , 

• 'Referrals regarding vandalism by seventh graders were being 
received regularly by administrators . - , 

• Participation in extra-curricular activities was minimal 
^ . (See Data in Evaluation Section> ^. 



Pre-Intervention Surveying * * 

and Testing ' \ * - 

1. The attitudinal survey i/as^ administered to the Sample Group 
before the Thanksgiving Holiday and the knowledge test was administered 
before the Christmas Holiday. The practitioner felt that the students 
had had time to 'become indoctrinated wJ^th the general feeling of the Hart 
community during the period from September to December. 

2. During the week ofl ijlovember 18, 1974 to November ,22, 1974, 
the members of the sample group w^>re administered the attitudinal survey; 
they' were tested by sections. '^^ 

3/ During the week of December 9, 1974 to December 13, 1974, the 
group was administered the knowledge test. 

4, Parents (100) of these students and 25 other community 
'ffesidents, all selected randomly, were invited to the school for an evenir 
rap session at which time both the atti<tudinal survey and the knowledge 
test were administered. This took place on December ^10, 1974. 

Group Meeting (December 1974) 

The purpose of this meeting was to' introduce the conce^pt of 
togetherness and reject the notion of apathy—after it had been clearly 

r 

defined. The meeting fpcused on the nature of apathy in children, how it 
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manifests itself in thein, and what we as adults could possibly do to i 

alleviate some of their problems • We discussed home conditions which 

' might h^ve some negative effects on the learning process. " 

« 

There were 73 parents and 19 other community residents present 
at this meeting. (The other 33 adults were tested between December 11 
and December 20y 1974.) 

INTERVENTION STRATEGIES T 

The problem was to reduce thife apathy shown by the seventh grade ^ 
students and parents of seventh gr^de students at Hart Junior High School. 
This* problem directly reduced the!' effectiveness of the school as an 
institution of academic ^learning. . . .\ 

The impact of apathy oq the school program was that it prevented 
* the children from developing ^to their maximum and reduced the level of 
expectancy on the parts ^of teachers, parents, and iadtoinistratoi^s. This 
presented a major problem considering that one of the major goals^ of 
Hart Junior High School is to develop each child to his maximum- potential 
in order that he may fiihcti^ in our society. 

Most urban schfeib^"ad^inistrators should realize the importance 

^ A 

of having a staff that is aware of the importance of ^laintaining a 
positive relationship with students, parents, (^ommunity, and among 
themselves. In view of this, I started' to emphasize to my staff the 
importance of a positive relationship' at the very beginning of this 
school year. A point to substantiate this view is made by John I. Goodlad 
in his main address to the 1975 A.S.C.D. Annual Conference. He states 
that, VUnder certain conditions, schools can make a difference — a 
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x:onstructive, positive difference in the livefe of thoae associated^^ith ' 
them and, in turn, to the society of which the schools aire a -part." 
(A.S.C.D. New Exchange, Vol. 17, No. 2, May 1975.) - \ 

V ' I emphasized to -every Member of the staff, e.jg. food services, 
custodial, engineers, support service^, etc. , the Importance of mutual " 
respect for one human being to another.. At each faculty meeting or 
gathering of any persons concerned , "the seed of mutual respect, positive 
outlook and approach waa planted. This included any student gathering. 
If it were not don^ personally by the practitioner., the assistant": 
principals did so. 

Through thd^ morning and evening announcements the above was 
reinforced. 'In the morning, student leaders made all of the announce- 
ments to students and staff. In the afternobn, the announcements were 
made by a member of the' administrative te^m. The concept of togetherness 
was reinforced through a daily bulletin. * ^ 

Intervention Phase . , 



I.^ The Media 



A. Community resident, "Hack," spoke highly of Hart on a local 
"soulV station. whenever a spot was available to him, usually 

• ' twd tc^ three times per week. This was^through the courtesy 
of Cortez Thompson, P^rogram Director, WOl,. 

B. : Practitioner did appear May^ 8 on a locally televised Town 

Meeting show. Although this was after the intervention phase, 
' tije mere appearance was a plvis for the students because it gave 
the^Ka different image of their principal; principals are not 
. regularly viewed on TV. The topic was "Students Rights and 

Responsibilities." The students appeared to be proud to 
identify with the image projected by the practitioner. 

' C. The practitioner encouraged the development of our local school 
'paper and its developing a positive image of otir school. The 
newspaper was developed and printed regularly. It presented a 
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positive image of the school and was an awar'd-winning 
paper at the Columoia Scholastic Press Association meeting 
> in New York. Gity, New York. (See Appendix.) . ^ 

D. Ms. Anne Chase, a reporter for the D.C. -Gazette, did a feature 
^ article on Hart- with a positive strain. (See Appendix.) 

II. Seminars, Small Grovip Conferences, * 
and Workshops 

Seminars involving parents, community leaders^, and school 

personnel were held in the school and in the homes of parents and 
^ community leaders. During the first two weeHs of January, ten iijdividual 

parent conferences were held in both the school and homes.' Thd practitioner 
'attempted to create a positive relationship, where possible, with those 

parents who exhibited strong anti-scji^ol feeling^. This was atttim^d 

through improving thiair knowledge of the overall System. 

The small group^ sessions, were designed to provide interaction 
0 / • , . . 

between school personnel and parents in an informal ^setting. During 

the' sessions, concerns of parents and school personnel were discussed 

in an effort to arrive at some workable solution. These problems 

included: lack of communication between school and home, lack of 

supplies, discipline (or lack of) in the school, suspensions, drug use, 

fighting among student3, extortion, lack of textbooks,' poor teacher 

f 

attendtoce, inefficient and ineffective teachers, apparent lack of 
teacher ethics. 

Written invitations were sent to parents of seventh graders, , 
by sections J four sections per session. Attendance at these sessions 
was good from the beginning and increased as the practicum progressed, 
averaging thirty-five per session. 
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Although we were unable ^ arrive at definite, concrete 
solutions to all problems and coicerns, the session^ made all of us-«- 
parents and school personnel — aware that we Have the ^ame kinds of • 
concerns and we will have to vork together to sol^^e them. The kind 
of Irostility that Is pften exhibited in meetings between parents and 
school personnel began to be much less apparent in these sessions. The 
'"atmosphere was one of concern, constructiveness, and willingness to help. 
From these sessions, more volunteers were obtained to come into the 

schobl and assist in the operation of the school, and to aid in the* 

' • "ff f« 
tU'corial program. 

Small group conferences in the homes . — Prior to the parent- 
teacher conferences oh De<:ember 10, 1^74, a meeting was held with parents 
of seventh grade pupils. At this meeting the concerns of the Support 

Team and the volunteer parent group were discussed \and an overview or 

» • - «f. 

the strategies ta '.alluvia te^ these^ problems was presented. Volunteers 

were asked for to work with A this program oo a ''block" basis and to, \ 

host meetings of parents and Support Team members in homes. 

From December through March, the practitioner held, some twenty 

informal sessions in the homes of different volunteer parents. At' leaStr 

fifty-one percent of the target group parents were exposed to at least 

one of these sessions. The purposes of these meetings were to develop: 

(1) a continued assessment of needs, (2) a wider consensuls, and (3) a 

greater achievement of goals. A general format was followed at these 

meietings. 
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In Che twenty different homes visited by the practitioner, the 

volunteer parents had inyited their neighbors who were parents of seventh 

graders kti4 lived in the same block to the meetings and a small repast' 

was served most of the t«Lme. The practitioner provided general guidelines 

for the informal sessions with tlie assistance of the host parents. These 

meetings lasted about two hours, with informality being greatly emphasized. 

The time scheduTe usually "ran as follows^ ' ' 

7:00 - 7:30 informal chatter - ' . ' 

7:30 8:00 parent program ' 

8:00 - 8:30 school program ;^ 

8;30 9;00 questions and answers; informal lihrap-up 

These sessions proved to be quite fruitful for both the home 
, *' * ' ^ . ' . i 

and school. This was an opportunity for the parents to deal directly with 

the administrator, iti .charge in a very informal setting and gain fdrst- 

hand insight into what was .really going on in that "schoolhOuse." 

Concerns of parents were listed' and narrowed down (by votp so that 

meaningful dialogue could occur, ' These concerns were distussed openly 

and candidly by both parents and practitioner. Parents w^te marfe aware 

of the efforts in the school to alleviate some prob^Lems and combat others. 

- Although spine parents were unable to give a commitment . to serve 

as volunteers at the building, they , did agree to work with the schoal in ^ 

solving the problems and to*' assist , where possible, witb the itlstructional 

program , at home. Other parents did agree to serve as volunteers in the 

building and. in the tutorial program after school. " / 

Groundwork for- these session? was laid. by the community ^ides, 

deans, and roving leader who worked untiringly in this practicum. effort, 

^ . I. ' . 

A summary of these group conf erences follow^. 
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Date 


Parents in , 
Attendance 


Major Concern of Parents 
as seen by Practitioner 


Mr, & Mrs. Cabell 


12/17/74 


21 


Fighting/extortion 


Mr * &^ Mrs • Smith 


/ 1/7/75 


18 


Fighting/ extortion 


Mir* & Mrs. Dyson 


1/9/75 


22 


Drugs 


'.1- ■ 

Mr. ^-Mrs'T'^OT^ 


1/14/75 


19 


Teachers not teaching 


Mrs « Jamxsbn 


1/16/75 


20 ' 


Poor teacher attendance 


Miss CJark 


1/21/75. 


11 


Suspensions 


AH QG I .0 O' 


1/23/75 


19 


Lack of communication 


\f C *S U Q f> Q Tl 

SjLLo 3 Lia g c 11 • J . 




20 


Peoole ^teachers) 
putting parentis down 


Mrs. J9hnson ^.^ 




• 21 


Lack' of communication 


Mrs** Brownlee 


2/4/75 


■ iS. 


Laak of supplies 


Mr. Jefferson 


2/6/75 


> 

° 17 


Lack of communication 


Mr. Mrs. Garr 


2/I8/75 


16 


Lack of books 


Mr. & Mrs. Jones 


lIlQllS 


14 


Fighting 


Mr. Cari;uthers 


2/25/75^ 


18 


Drugs 


Mrs. Midrray 
Mr. Jaqkson 


• 2/27/75 
3/^ 


18^ 
19 


Suspensions 

Lack of discipline 


Mrs. A.^ Smith 


- 3/6/75 - 


10 


Lack\of discipline « 


Mrs. Latney 


3/11/75 


18 


Poor teacher attendance 


Mrs./ McKissick 


3/13/75 


' ' 17 


Lack of communication^ 


Mrs. Hawkins ' 


3/20/75 


20 , 


Lack of •communication 




— ^ 


3 — r 
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From the dialogue and interactions at the sessions ,^^^b a^^a ct4rfei^er 
was made aware of the ihct that the lack of involvement /IJy parents, a lot 
of misunderstandings between parents and schools, and the hbstility shown ^ 
by some paren^ts toward school personnel might easily ' be d 
of communication between parents and schools. 

Businessmen' s associations .—^Members of the SupportN^eam and the 

practitioner contacted local businessmen personally 'and askecw tl^em tc 

support Hart in this practicum effort in anyjway .possible. Sj 

suggestions of ways in which they could help wexe: , ^ 

discourage loitering by school-age children during the 
school day 

show an active iflterest in the community as a whole by 
^" becoming involved in community and school improvement 

notify the school or a member of the Support Team of , * , 
observed cases of truancy ' ^ 

1 ■ ' ' . ' ' 

• \ support (and visit) the school in its cultural activities 

support the school in its academic program (visit classes — 
upon invitation — to talk with Students regarding careers, 
business management, etc.). 

Most of the businessmen were sympathetic with our problems and 
receptive to our suggestions of involvement. Many allowed us to place 
large posters in their establishments announcing school functions. 

Civic groups . "The Hart local School Boaxd is an elected Board 
*ponsisting of seven parents — elected by the community— -three teachers— 
electe'd by the staff — and three students—elected by the student body — 
which serves as an advisory board. I met with the Board on the first 
and third Wednesdays of each month. 
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This practitioner charged the Board with the task of developing 
a parent 'volunteer program to work out strategies for er^^dicating anti- 
school feelings on the parts of students, teachers, parents, and ^ 
community. A cadre of parents was developed and proceeded to serve this 
practitioner as a liaison group between the* school and the community. 
The Board representative of the Advisory Committee 'became' the coordinator 
of this pro^ject.' A Volunteer Coordinating Committee, composed of a faculty 
representative, P.S.T.A. representative, the teacher's union representative, 
and the coordinator (Board representative) worked-^ with these parents on a 
regular basis. • » ' ^"^N, 

The Board was also eharged with the task of developing strategies 
for reini^orcing positive feelings between all concerned with Hart Junior 
High School. ' * . ^ ^ 

Considering that the school is a reflection of the community, the 
practitioner met with the Anacostia Civic Association on December 5, 1974 
to discuss the problems as we, the Support Team, perceived them and to 
appeal for help from community resources to create, and maintain a school 
which rises above less acceptable community conditions and exhibits 
generally a better way of life to all of its young impressionable citizens. 
The Association pledged its sup^oirfe> in our efforts. Some of these member's 
joined in our volynteqr program and participated in the pre*-post inter- 
vention surveys. 

Church leaders . —The practitioner communicated with as many of the 
known churches as possible through the mail. A letter was sent to each 
church clerk asking that announcements^ of various' school functions be made 
on Sundays to their congregations. The practitioner asked that, where 
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possible, positive ideas be reinforced by the minister before the , 

congregation. In some instances, announcements /sent by the school irere 

printed in the church b^lle.tin. (See Appendix for examples.) 

Local recreation staff .—During the intervention phasd <of the 

practicum the practitioner and the recreation director ariranged to h^ve 

several evening dances. The apparent uniqueness of this unity did oot 

reveal itself to the practitioner until after the f itfet dance was ^held. 

Xt 'became very 'apparent to the practitioner and other Support Team members 

"that our students did not expect to see us in^the neighbdrhood after dar]^ 

(at anything other than strictly "school"* affairs) and without a tie, 

etc. They seemed to begin to get the feeling that we realiy were "human" 

and that we did care. This reactioA was received from many of the sp- 

• « 

called "outsiders" (non-students at Hart who hang around the school; 
inside, if possible). From this initial dance throughout the program, 
there was a different kind of feeling communicated between Support Team 
members and the "outsiders'/ and between the Support Team members and 
the many students who were present at'^he 4ances — or who were contaminated 
by those present. 

* • 

III. Student Interventions 
A. Class-Cutters 

The practitioner scheduled a meeting with identified class- 
cutters on December 3, 1974. Approximately 200 students ha^ been invited 
to attend; 100 w^re present. Generally ^ the practitioner tried .to create 
som^ rapport between himself and the students while handling the meeting 
in a very informal manner; there were np other adults at the meeting. 
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Eventually, reasons for class-cutting began to evolve: 

teachers are not teaching 
dislike "fqr teachers 
dislike for subject 
inability t6 comprehend assignments 
inability to keep-up with class 

Following the meeting the Support Team and the practitioner 
developed strategies to alleviate som^ of the problems. 

1. Clarification, of teacher's role—teachers should be 
teachers of students and not just teachers of subjects. 

2. Make program changes where deemed necessary (some classes 
were changed to lessen the gap in abilities among students 

. ^ _ in the saine class; some programs were? changed when a 

distinct personality clash developed between student and 
teacher; programs were changed to allow students to take 
a subject in which he had a special interest). 

3. Increase teacher accountability ^by having teachers take 
roll each class period and turn in names of absentee to 
the appropriate dean. . • 

4. Make teachers aware of the importance of telephone contact 
with the home. 

5. Make students aware of the premium being placed, once 
again, on class attendance. 

(See Appendix for an outline of problems presented at the 
retreat for the Hart Staff. Note: Class-cutting on^ of' 
\ many problems that* previously plagued "the school.) 

B. Truants 

Based on a pattern of absenteeism among a large segment of the 
school's population, the attendance aide, at the suggestion of the 
ptactitioner, screened the seventh graders to determine those who were 
frequently absent without .authorization and established contact with the 

f 

•parents of each child. Each of these students, once identified, was 
diagnosed as^ to the general reasons for his/her truancy by the Truancy 
Diagnostic Team (a sub-group of th^ Support Team). 
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I PARENTS 



j PSYCHOLOGIST 
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TRUAIjICY jpiAQNOSTiic TEAM 




ATTENDANtjiE AlDE 



ROVING, LEADER 



The Truancy Dia'gnostic Team worked with the 175 identified students 
for a 45-day period, beginning th^ second week of December, gleaning 
reasons for high absenteeism and trUancy and implementing strategies to 
reduce the problem. This diagnosis provided the Team with specific 
reason? for truancy. 



Common Reasons for Truancy as Determined 
by the Diagnostic Team ' 




Number of 
Students 



Economical 



Parental 
Ijfegle'ct 



Lack of 
Motivation 



Academic 
Deficiency 



Others 



85 
40 
25 
15 
10 



A follow-up meeting was held in early February to discuss the 
efforts in reducing high absenteeism among the identified population, and 
to discuss what measures could be taken to assist in the reduction of 



truancy. 
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1. Parents should maintain closer contact* with teachers, 
counselors, *and administrators. ^ 

2. Schools should notify parents immeaiately when their 
children are absent from school (or class) , in cases where 
the parents have not notified the school that their children - 
would be absent. This should be done by phone, letter, 
telegram, or home visits* 

3. Parents should visit the school on a regular basis. 

. 4. Parents should take an active part;^ in all School affairs. 

5. Parents should be kept informed, generally, by flyers, 
newsletters, newspapers, and telephone. 

C; Discipline Referrals re. Vandalism 
♦ 

With the assistance of the Deans, the Assistant Principals, and 
Support Team members, 45 vandals were identified in the seventh grade 
class. This group consisted of 15 girls and 30 boys. These students^ 
were worked with by the Dean of Girls (15 girls), the Dean of Boys (15 boys), 
and the seventh grade Assistant Principal (15 boys). ' 

Thfere were small group sessions once a month from December through 
March to discuss the rationales for destructiveness and some possible 
alternatives to these actions. 

Visits to the Eighth Street, N.E. and Fourteenth Street, N.W. 
corridors were made in an effort to show the f ruitlessness of vandalizing 
and destroying, and to illustrate that this is not; the w^ of bringing 
about changes in a system. (These areas were destroyed by citizens 

during the riots of 1968, and, as of yet, have not been refurbished.) 

J 

Actions Taken to Improve 
Students Grades 

• Efforts were made by all concerned to get our students 
to school and into classes. 

. If personality conflicts appeared to prevail, then an 

effort was made to move the students to an alternate class. 

34 
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The tutorial program was designed to improve the grades 
earned by students (previously mentioned). 

• Efforts to motivate teachers was an on-going process 
with the practitioner and Support .Team members. 

' • Efforts were made to elevate the status of teachers 
in the community. 

Increasing Participation by Students 

in Extra-^Currlcular Activities *• ; 

• A total of seven mini-assemblies (at least three sections 
were called together at one time) were held by the 
practitioner or the Assis£ant Principal in charge of the 
seventh graders to inform and orientate them as to what 
was going on; in the school and Vhen these events would be 
occurring. 

• Students made announcements every morning thrbugh the 
public address system regarding student activities. 

• Intramural competition by sections was highly publicized 
through the abovfe means, along with the ddily bulletin 
ad posters placed throughout the building. 



Intervention Strategies 
for Teachers 

• Every contact made by the practitioner with the staff was an 
active effort to motivate and lead our staff away from the 
"failure syndrome. 

' • Two Staff Development Days were devoted* by the Special 
Education Department to the Hart staff, dealing with 
Management and Control Techniques (November 15, X974 and 
March 21, 1975). (See Appendix for sample program.) 

• Each^sta^f meeting had some time set aside for discussion 
regarding working conditions and what the administrative 
team could do to possibly further support the classroom 

teacher, ' 
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EVALUATION ' 

^ ^ ^ ■ 5 

The practicum area entered was largely uncharted. This report 
will not only convey the hard data — the quantitative facts — but also ( 
the thinking and experiences as the Support Team and practitioner 
worked through the practicum effort. ^ • 

" The apparent results of apathy by students — poor attendance, 

tardiness j failing grades, lack of participation in school activities, 

'/ ' ' ■ 

class-cutting, and vandalism — were all observed and recorded for a thirty- 
day period prior to the intervention phase variQ for an equal length of time 
following the intervention. 

To jEacilitate record keeping, some of these records were kept on 
a section-by-section basis. There were twenty-two seventh grade sections 
all housed in the temporary section of the building . (called demountables) . 
Graphic representations of results were periodically posted on the 
bulletin board in the corridor in an effort to motivate students and 
stimulate section pride!. A degree of competitiveness developed between 
sections which ultimately produced favorable results. v 

The sample group, 22-7 of the seventh graders, consisted of , 
approximately one-third of each seventh grade section — selected randomly. 
This group was administered the pre-post questionnaires (knowledge of 
practices and procedures and attitudinal surveys). The sample group, 
we hoped, would be i^resentative of the entire seventh grade class. 

Based on their records during the observation period, 100 students 
were Identified as being extremely apathetic — exhibited severe negative 
habits (class-cutting, truancy, vandalism, etc.). This group of students^ 
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received direct treatment during the intervention period while all 
seventh graders were directly involved in some intervention strategies. 
This procedure was utilized to avoid any feeling of isolationism on the 
parts of the identified pupils. 

The objective of the practicum was to reduce apathy of seventh 
graders by attacking the obvious ways in" which apathy manifests itself. 
Any positive gains in these areas reflect a reduction in apathy. A look 
at post-practicum data indicates positive gains by all sections in all 
areas . 

There was no increase "in attendance by parents at local School 
Board meetings.^ This may bip due to the political'nature of the Board 
ai\,d/or the lack of definiti^lfe purposes and functions of the Board. 

• One area mentioned tn the proposal — P.A.C.T.S. — was initiated 
by the superintendent but not appi^oved by the School Board and, 
consequently, never "got off the gjround." Although there was one area 
njeeting before^ the practicumjj no data for such are included. 

I ' ■ 

! 

Attendance and Tardiness 

Attendance and tarditiess records were kept by the Attendance 

i * 

Officer (A.O.) and on a ^rade-wide scale. In cases of absence, attendance 
cards must be sent by the section teacher to the office each morning at the 
*end of homeroom period. If a cajrd remains in the office all day and is not 
marked by the A.O. , it means that the student was absent from school. If 
the student reports to school tardy, the A.O. so indicates on the card. 

In the data, no indication is made of whether or not the absences 
were excused, but tardinesses accompanied by a written note from parents or 
a physician or dentist were not counted in the record kept. The daily 

37 . 
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percentage rate of absence by seventh graders prior to intervention was 
consistently higher than the absence rat^ (^0 percent) for the entire 
school. 

Prior to intervention, for a thirty-day period, there was an 
average daily absence among seventh graders of 178 students and an 
average daily tardiness oJE 72 students.. This represented 26 percent and 
10.5 percent of the seventh grade clas6. 

Following intervention these figures had been reduced to an 
average of S3 students absent (12.2 percent) and 37 students tardy 
(5.4 percent) dally. This represents a 53.5 percent decrease in absence 
and a 48.5 percent decrease in tardiness. The alpsence, attendance, and 
tardiness data fdllow. 
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Cla88-Cuttlng 

If a student is not absent from school (as indicated by the 
daily absence list), but does not attend a class, he is considered 
"cutting*" If the student produces a legitimate written excuse, he is 
still marked absent from that class, but it is an excused fes^lic e, An^ 
unexcused absence from a class is a "cut." 

In cases of class-cutting or suspected class-cutting, the teacher 
sends a "cut-slip" to the section teacher who verifies whether or not 
the child was present in school. Because of these "cut-slips" the 

section teacher could keep records Jbf cuts among the section members. 

^ t. ■ 

Consequently , data are given by serction's. ^ , ^ 

During the thirty-day perio'd pi^ior to intervention, there were . 
2, .917 cut slips issued to seventh graders. Several students were guilty 
of cutting all classes-jshowing up at school but not att^ding any 
classes. Following intervention this number was reduced to 115 for a 
tl>irty-day period—a 96 percent decrease. Two classes showed a 100 percent 
decrease— no cases of class-cutting following intervention. The class- 
cutting data follow. ^ 
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Vandalism . • » - ' 

• Cases of vandalism include all acts of destruction of achool « 
property, such as breaking windows, knocking out ceiling tiles, kicking^ 
in lockers, breaking into locker's, etc. These cases are supposed to be 
reported to one gf the administrators. Acts of writing on desks or walls 

can be handled by the teachers and need nqt come to the attention of an 

^ . ' * ' ^ ' ■ . • !•.'-' ■« . 

} 

administrator. Flagrant or consistent* violato,r0^ may be referred for 

• ■ • ^ ^ ■ \ ■ ' - •• 

disciplinary action. -xy^ . • 

^ For the fhirty-day period p:^ior to the pi^cticum, accurate records^ 

/> ' ' <» . 

were kept of .seventh grade offenders. It was found that 300 referrals of 
seventh graders alone had been made during this period. Some students 
were multiple offenders—one student had been reJerred for twelve • separate 
offenses. This excessive number of referrals by seventh g^raders meant 
that ^much of, the administrators' time was' spent dealing with these cases, 
leaving too little .time for some of the positive aspects of the school 

■ "< ■ ^ 

program. At this rate, our building was literally being torn down' 
"brick-by-brick. V 



■ After intervention, records were again kept on the vandalism by ^ 

seventh graders. Although progress has been made (64. 7 percent, decrease 
ip the total number of cases), there are still ;too few days when no cases 
are referred. We still have multiple offenders who are involved in'most 
of the cases of vandafism. > . / ^ ' ' . 

The most frequent act referred was knocfcin^ out ceiTing tiles 
(this is accomplished by jumping and hitting the tile with the. fist), 
followed by destruction o'f lockers and furniture, yindow breaking, althovEgh, 



4 serious problem, »is' frequently done after school and the offender is 



rarely caught. 



Pre-Practicum 



Post-Practicum 



Knocking out ceiling tiles V 114 (38%) 

Destruction to lockers 69 (23%) 

Destruction of furniture ' 48 (16%) 

Breaking windrows 30 (10%) 

Writing on walls 18 ( 6%) 

Others . . 21 ( 7%) 



37 (35%) 
'22 (21%) 
-€4 '(3-3%) 
-Al (10%) 
10 (10%) 
12 (11%) 



A graph follows which indicate^ the tases referred to the office for 
vandalism during the thirty-day period. 
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Falling Grades 

For the marking period prior to Intervention the seventh graders 
had a total of 878 F's. There were ^81 students In the class, each 
receiving six or seven grades per marking period. Using the minimum 
number of grades possible for each student the number of failure, 878, 
represented a ITa percent 'failure. D's are not considered as, failing 
grades . ^ 

Five subjects, English, * mathematics, social studies, science, and 
physical eduGation^,^^ were t^kien by all pupils and accounted for 677 of the 
failures. Some classes were enrolled in foreign languages while -other 
classes were enrolled in reading.. MuSic, art, htjme economies, and^hops 
alternated with physical education (music on Monday , ^Tuesday , Wednesday; 
physical education on Thursday and Friday in the first semester, alternate 
days in the second semester). 

The marking period following intervention showed "only 239 F's— 
a 72.8 percent decrease. Althpugh work still n6eds to be done to re'duce 

thfe number of failing grades, it was discover^ that the same students 

- ■ 1 

were involved in all of the failing grades for some sections. 
Example: In section 8, there were only two students who received failing 
grades following intervention, but they received F's in all subjects. 
'The data regarding falling grades follows.-. ^ , 
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TOTAL FAILING GRADES (BY SECTION) 




1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 ■ 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 

Sections 



P re-Pr a c t i cum 
Post-Practicum 
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Numbeir of 

Pupils 

with 

Failing 

Grades 



FAILING GRADES (BY SUBJECT AND SECTION) 
ifNpiSH 




2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10. 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 



Sections 



Pre-Practicum percent failures *' 22.7 
Post-Pratticum percent failure 6.8 



Percent decrease 70.3 



20 21 22 
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Ntimber of 

Pupils 

with 

Failing 

Grades 



FAILING GRADES (BY SUBJECT AND SECTION) 
MATHEMATICS 




9 10' 11 12 13 14 15 16 .17 18 19 20 21 22* 



Sections 

SrS Pre-Practicum percent failures 26.1 

Hi Post-Practicum percent failures 8.7 

Percent decre^^ 69.3 
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FAILING GRADES^' (BY SUBJECT AND SECTION) 
SOCIAL STUDIES 




K 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 .8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16.17 18 .19 20 21 22 

Sections 



SiSS Pre-Practicum percent failures 
PH Post-Practicum percent failure^ 



Percent ^decrease 



18.1 
4.8 

73,2 
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Numbet of 

Pupils 

with 

Failing 

Grades 



FAIMNG GRADES (BY iSUBJECT AND SECTION) 
SCIENCE ' 




7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 
Sections 



gjgg Pre-Practicum percent failures 
Wk Post-Practicum percent failures 
Percent decrease 



17.8 
4.1 
76.9 
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FAILING GRADES (BY SUBJECT AND SECTION) 
READING 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13* 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 

Sections 

Pre-Practicum percent failures . 19.4 
■ Post-Practicum percent failures 5.9 
Percent decrease . 69.8 
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Pxe-Practiqum percent failures 
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,Post-Practicum percent failures 
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Percent decrease ' 
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Pre-Pracrticum percent failures 
■i Post-Pr'acticum percent failures 
Percent decrease 



13.2 
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71.1 
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FAILINfi GRADES (BY SUBJECT AND SECTION) 
HOME ECONOMICS /SHOP 
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1 .2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 

Sections 

:S?i3 Pre-Practicum percent failures 13.8 
MB Post-Practicum percent failures 2.9 
Percent decrease 78.7 
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FAILING GRADES (BY SUBJECT AND SECTION) 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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1 2 3 4 5 6.7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 

Sections 



Pre-Practicum percent failures 12.6 
Post-Practicum perce?it failufds 3.1 
Percent decrease 75.6 
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Student Participation ' ' - * . * 

■ -» * . " ■ . 

.,'One of the objectives of the practicum was to increase participa-' 
tion by seventh graders in school activities and dncredse attendance at 
school -functions since non-participatipn or inactivity indicates apathy. 
The past-practicum data sho^ that there was ^an increase in participation 
as compared with pre-pr^ctticutn data — si^ome students are how involved in 
multiple activities while-^othecs^ho were hot previously Invplved are 
active in at least one organization'or activit 

T?wo organizations," the Student Council \nd the Red Crbss,rW6re 
composed of two representatives from each section arldsj*ere, dorisequently , ' 
not "open" t<5 all students . | Therefore , the' number of pkrticipants befo"re^ 
alid after the practicum remained the same for all sections. 

Athletic tieang include all intra-mural teams plus the season'al' 
fechool "teams (softball, basketball, football)*, buli. not the track team 
which w^s operational all year. , The introduction of section vs. section 
iutra-murals was largely responsible .for , the great 'increase in phe, number 
of participants on athletic teams. • « , . 

Special interest ^clubs include scifenc^v club', sewing club, for^i^gn 
language clubs, ^^^F» T. A., model car club, and photography club. The 
" nature of some activities limits participation because of special talents^^ 
<y involved (such as orchestra or' gymnastic team) , but, even* these showed some 

m « " . 

increase *'in^ the number of participants. - 

' ' Attendance fit school functions was cgmpare4 with last ^ear^s 
attendance by seventh graders because 1:he same functions did not occur 
both before and after interventit)n« Comparison is made only of those 
activities which were held both this year and last year. These records 
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are available for activities that were pay affairs^ since tickets to 

the functions were sold by sections and records were kept by the school 

treasurer. Although no records of attendance are available, thfougH 

observations by the practitioner and the Support Teaui, there was aji* - 

..I . ' . . 

increase in attendj^nce at non-pay affairs following t^e ifiteirvention ^ 

phase. Student participation in extra-curricular artivities data 
follow. . ' * . 4 
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PARTICIPATION IN EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES ' 



Total 


/U 


Number of 


0 J 


Participants 


An 


in ail 




Activities 


jU 




A R 




AO 




35 




' 30 




'25 




20 




" 15 




la 




5 




0 

/I « 




10 11 12 13 14 15-16 17 18.19 20 21 22 
Sections 

i5:53 Pre-Pr5cticum 

■1. Post-Practicum . ^ j ' 

Percent increase in number of participants in all activities =61.8 
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ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 



1973-74 



Activity 



Tickets 
Sold . 



Percent 
Involyfed 



1974-75 

Tickets Percent 
Sold Involved 



Back-to-Sc}iool 
Hop 

Pre-Practicum • 

Halloween Dance 
Pre-Practicum 

* Valentine Dance 
During Practicum 

Basketball Games 
(8 home games) 
During Practicum 
Average/Game 

0 

Rock Concert 
Post-Practicum 

Var s i ty-Facul ty 
Basketball Game 
Post-Practicum 



211. 



203 



197 



428 
54 



318 



31.6 
30:4 
29.5 



•278 • 



8.1 



47.7 



41.7 



229 



238 



261 



722 
90 



417 



383 



33.6 



34.9 



38.3 



13.2 



61.2 



56.2 



total Students 
in Class 



667 
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Parental Involvement 



Apathy on the part of parentis manifests itself in the lack ^of 
participation by parents in the school program. This includes 
attendance at P.S.T.A. meetings, local School BoarcJ meeting, cultural 
' activities, parent-teacher conferences, by refusal to respond to written 

/coimnuniques, and by the: number- of pajrents involved in th6 every day school 
program. To attempt to decrease parental apathy it is necessary to 
increase parental involvement. Any increase, 6fi a numerical scale, 
indicates an increase in involvement (for the aame activity) ^ consequently, 
a decrease in apathy. 



Activity 
P.S.T.A. Meetir\gs 



Dates . 

October 1974^ 
(Pre-PraCticunf) 

May 1975 
(Post-Practicum) 



Attendance 

729 

1503 ■• 



Local Board Meetings^ 



Octobey 1974 
(Pre-Practicxim) 
(Both meetings) 

May 1975 
(Post-Practicum) 
(Both meetings) 



51 



55 



Parental Visits 
(during school day) 



October (total for 
entire month) 

May (total for ^ 
entire month) 



28 
63 
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ATXITUDINAL SURVEY 

I 

The attituMnal survey was administered to a group or parents 
and community residents^d ^|^roup of seventh grade students to determine 
their feelings toward certain .aspects of the total school program, the 
personnel, and the curriculum at Hart Junior Hi§h School. The items 
selected .fot the test were measured against a set of descriptive scales. 

Each scale contained two extreme and opposite variables with ratings 

'-J\ ' 

between the two. 

Analysis of Data 

Each scale contained; seVen^ spaces for answers. In the dat^a, 
(7) indicates the highest or most positive response; (1) indicates the 
lowest or most negative response; and (4) indicates neutrality; (2), (3), 
(5), and (6) are merely degrees; (2) or (6) indicate closely but not 
extremely related; (3) or (5) indicate slightly related, but not neutral. 

" ^ "^he direct ipns given teU. the subjects to mark each scale. 
ConsequeSftly, "neutral" is marked\in cases where the subject either does 
not knox;?, has no opinion or feeling N^bout the item, oTf has absolutely no 
knowledge or basis for rating the itemV, This is particularly true of the 
adult (parents and community residents) gro^P who may not have had any 
contact or dealing with some items on tl^e test. Answers to items, are 
based on the contacts the subject hasjtiad. 

The practicum was designed to change negative attitudes by the 
process of education. It was believed that J.f people are involved they 
become knowledgeable; consequently, some negative attitudes are replaced 
with more positive attitudes. To determine if this objective had been 
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accomplished, a shift toward the positive end of the scale should be 
evident in post-practicum data. Any response above (4) neutral 
(5, 6, 7), is considered' positive. 

• There is little change in the feelings toward the local 
Board following intervention. Some still question the 
functions of the Board. 

1 

• There were no major changes in the physical environment, 
per se, during the p,racticum; consequently, several students 
still consider the building "unattractive." 

• Subjects became familiar with some Support Services with 
which they had had no previous contact. 

The Attitudinal Survey data follow. 
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Analysis of the Knowledge - , 

Questionnaire ^ ' o 

Ideally y we would like to have both parents and students be able ; 
to answer ''yes" to all items on the questionnaire following the inter- 
X^eWfcibn jjhas^^^^f '-the practicum. However, any positive gain on a numerical 
scale has been s6t as^ a^^easM^^^ p^^^^ or not -an objective has been 

met. This means that any increase in the number of "yes" responses to an' 
item is a positive gam^ , ^ . ^ 

Comniunity residents tdking the survey were not ^targets of the " 

' ■ / 

intervention phase of the practicum, but they may have been involved in 
some ijianner /in some of the strategies. These people were selected 
randomly--rone stipulation,^ they could not be parents of current seventh 
grade students >enl:o lied at Hart Junior High — -and Agreed to take the test 
both befor^ and' after intervention. Unless directly involved in tlje 
school program in some way or in the\strategies of the practicum inter-^ 



vent 



ion,"theribji|g small likelihood that one would be. familiar wit.h some 



phases of the school's operation — such as class assignments, schobl 

' ■ ■ ' *■ t f _ 

,of ganizatiori, automatic suspensions. Consequently, there was still a 

comparatively large nui^er of "no" answers to some question^. 

^' 'No response to a question generally indicated "don't know," 

This- might have been because of some confusion ^by the subjects in 

interpreting the question; they may be familiar with some but not all 

(as in the cfa^e 9f questions 9 and^lO) , or they may be vaguely familiar 

but not sure (questions 3 'and 4). . ^ * 

' The dajta show the^^e was an increase in the number of "yes"^ 

_ . • ~ ^ ~ <f ■ A ^ 

responses following* intervention: a positive gain. Percentages of 

the entire groups tested giving "yes" respoiises before and after inter- 
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vention are given in the 'table. Question 6 shows the least gain--there 
is still a great deal of confusion concerning the functions of ' the local 



School Board, 



THE COMMUNICATIONS PROCESS 



The practitioner called upon his previous practicum experiences 
and found them most useful in his Maxi II practicum effort. 

The practitioner tried at all times to keep the lines of 
communication open between the Support Team, the Advisory Committee, the 
Volunteer Coordinating Commit^e, and himself. - 

Data from all major sessions which contributed to the effort of ' 
this practicum were kept in "a data bank and disseminated at major info^- 
ma€ion sessions with alif. concerned parties. ' Infoxmatdon was i disseminated 
via telephone, ^memos,' flyers, letters to parents, letters to ministers, 
bulletins to staff, and verbal communications. Information dissemination 
was indeed an on-going process. Each group was given feedback at every 

► ■ . Vis, . ' 

opportunity that availed itself. -Lines of communication remained open 
throughout the course of this practicum. 

PRACTICUM DISSEMINATION 

Community apathy J.s a national urban concern, and Washington, D.C. 

is no exception. .The program i^plemeutfed by the practitioner will be 

' / ... ■ . 

initiated as. a prototype for the Anacostia Region (Region I), 5»rhich is 
composed of 'thirty schpols and ^0, 000 students. There ajre five additional 
regions in the aity system. An ef^brt will be made to launch this ^ 
pxarticum concept in the five geographical regions. This concrept would 



■ 81 • . 

not require additional funds or personnel, which should make it even - 

*• . ■ ■ / ■ 

inore appealing during these austere times. 

A special effort will be made to have the practicum concept . 
adopted by: ^ ^' , 

/ PTA Congress - this is the parent body of all^ the local ^ 

^sciiool PTS*s. . - ^ . ^ ; . 

Anacostia Area S chool Board - composed of thijty-six elected 

; — ^ — ~ 

' - ' . *^ 

parents, teachers, and community persons. On^this board sit§ the Ward 8 

representative to the city School Board and, also, the city School Board 
Prefsident . • ^ ^ . • 

Fellow principals - who are similarly concerned about the problem 
of apathy in Xhe schools and the greater community. 

PACTS office - an office established by the current Superintendent 
of Schools to facilitate decision-making ,and understanding throughout the 
community. This acronym represents parents^, administ^atots, community, 
.teachers, And students. ^ 

SUMlylARY AND CONCLUSIONS ^ 

The practitioner *s major, objective was to reduce student apathy 

' and tP reduce apathy on the part of ,parents""of students enrolled in- Hart 

♦ 

Junior High ffchool. The practitioner **.s data show that student and parent 
apathy was reduced as ^etermijied by observations and evaluations of data 
gained from the various manifestations of a^pathy. 

The data indicate that such an effort can be used in any system 
. where schools are plagued with apathy.' If this effort is repeated by 
another system, it should yield a significant degr-ee *bf. success in 
reducing apathy. , 1 

85 • " ■ . 



The more students, parents, teachers, and concerned conmunity 
.residents are involved in the educational process, along with strong 
leadership traits being exhibited by the schepl administrator, the more 
successful the educational program is likely to be experienceii at the - 
junior 'high school level." 

-The Support Team and the 4dvisory Group will be permanent groups 
Within t;he school, although representatives- may change from year to year. 
.SpecftJ.'^.emphasis will be'placed on the incoming seventh graders iji an 
effort to "head-off"^ potent^^-al pifobl^s. Hopefully, by working with the 

• V * 5> . * ' ■ , 

incpMng seventh graders, the ''p^blems 'caused by apathy will be greatly 

reduced throughout the. school as each seventh grade class is promoted, 

' * " ti * 

** . « 

Implications » . - " 

^'1. Invplvement of ^students in the entire school program increases 

interest; consequently, decreases apathy. 

•> 

2\ Stuclenjts seem to respond positively in proportion to the 
\' ' ^ 
interest and concern shown them. 

3. Students appear €6 reflect their parents' attitudes toward 
school. If the parents are negative or apathetic, the children have a 
tendency to show thosfe traits, * - - 

4. Special efforts must bej,ma4e to get parents involved in the tot'al 
school program if apathy among students ±& to be sufficiently reduced. 

5. This is a continuous process. Some-'Rrogram must be institujLed " 
foF'^SabbMiew group of seventh^graders |ind their parents unless a program 

is begun in the elementary schools, . 

6. The problem of apathy is the cotlcern of the entj^ira community and 
must be dealt with simultaneously by community residenta, parents, a^nd , 
schools. " ' • / • 
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7. There seems to be a direct correlation between class-cutting 
and cases of vandalism. When students are accounted for (in classes or 
where they belong at a specific time), the number of cases of vandalism 
decreases. 

^ ' ^'.f , ■ " ■ 

Re c ommen d a t io ns 

1. That a permanent Support Team or task Force be formed to make 
observations and recommendations concerning habits and/or patterns iij each 
incoming seventh grade class at the end of September. This may enable 
administrators and other personnel concerned to solve minor problems before 
they become major. 

2. That the school teacher with the P. S.T. A. organize a special - 
committee or team to develop programs to get parents involved in the 
total school program. 

* 3. That small group sessions of students be organized with 
different members of the Support Team early in the schopl year so that 
problems and concerns can be discussed. 

4. That an orientation assembly be held for incoming seventh 
gradets where the various organizations are presented and qualifications 
for membership are discussed. 

5. That special section awards (banners) be given to the sections 

(one on each grade level) with the highest percentage of students on the 

honor roll—Scholarship, the highest percentage with A' s^ in citizenship , 

and the highest' percentage with perfect attendance. These would be 

^ • - ^ , \ ^ 

awarded at the end of an advisory (marking period) and woul.d- be displayed 

in the section for the follow.ing advisory. 
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6. That all^^hools in.Region i' adopt this or a similar 
operation;: to alleviate apathy in the schools and communities of 
southeast Washington, D.C. 
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Inside junior high 



ANNE CHASE 



FOR kn- outsiaer with nb formal background in educatipn 03^- 
cept eighteen years of nursery school / grade school, high School 
etc.i a visit to a DC junior hij^ school is fflundnatingi frus- - 
trating, encouraging and discouraging- I (ihoSe Charles Hart Jr. 
HigTh in Anacostia virtually at randpuj. I had never heard of it, 
and spent 15 -minutes looKing for it on a city Jnap after I ms in- 
vited to. talk to a history class of eighth gradets. When I got 
there the first; time, I was, tp put, it 9iildly, nervous. Urban 
school systems enjoy a press rating obbut on a par with Nixon' s^ 
But, aside from a few st^^idenis hanging around in the offic^, 
the school was quiet, gfafitti-free and the students I spoke 
with were lively, well- informed and acturate judges of human 
behavior. There were no roving bands of terrorists, no evidisnce 
of rapes oriruggings. Hart is, in fact j just a school* 

-The principal agreed* xeltictantlyi to let me come. He ex- 
plained that Hart had been, unfair 1)^ treated by the press in the 
past and that it hindcfred tKe positive image the teicher$ and 
administration were trying to create* Once I Was there, he 
gave me free run of the building an4 allowed me to follow one of 
the assistant principals around until 1 could find ^ wa)^. 

Ha*^": is, a basic 1950 's "style school building - red brick, - 
square, it would not be mistaken for anything but ani electric 
stibstation. It is attractively landscaped and has* more potential 
recreation space than most of^tlte other shcools in the 
'city^. Potential as yet unrealized because there is no money Xo< 
develop it. Th^ surrounding neighborhood of detached single fam- 
ily homes and newer three and four story sarden^^apartments runs 
downhill from Martin Luther King Avenue. It had 1856. students, 
86 teachers* and a traditional educational program. Seventh grad- 
" ers take EngHsh, United States geography > general science, math, 
physical education, art, mu^ici^hoirie economics and shop. Eighth 
graders take English* math 'or algebra, general science, worXd 
history or US history, I^rench or Spanish, physical education, 
typing, home ecdnomics and^horf. Ninth, graders t^l^e English, ^ 
geometry, gieneral math or business math,.. general science or bi- 
ology* US civics- or Afro-American history, French, Spanish j^:,^ 
art;, music, typing,. home economics^ shbp and physical .educOt ion. 

A visitor notices some things immediately, but the reasons 
do not present themselves for several days. The^ administration 
sets the average class size at 2S|- in faqt most cl^fsses have a- 
bout 20 students. A Jew class'es ' are so jammed the vi%it^ tv^^ 
* the la$t seat. . ^ ' ' n 
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' Ail intordisciplinairy approach prevails at Hart, With dill 
teachers Emphasizing English. Science students naist write re-v 
potts on blacks who contributed to -inedical adyanQement; math 
students m^t turn in brief biographies of mathematicians, 
geography students hav^ lists of vocabulary words to memorize. 
Afro-American history requires that the students read the news- 
paper and keep a scrapbook of stoyies pertaining to blacks. 
' The Students then^s elves are fearfully concerned about the 
futute. To a^'student, one histoty class subscribed to Henry 
Ford^s saying that "history is bunK.'A "We can't look forward 
to nothing J b.ecause„it'safteady happened, " one declared. 
"Slavery ^oesn't; affect what happens novrj; they should be teach- ^ 
ing uis about the new processes." When I asked them if they V 
thought the civil rights movement of the sixties had an effect • 
on their lives^ they .denied it. When I pressed the point by 
saying what if the freedom -ridets and Martin Luther King Itad 

'^just taken things easy and -hadn^t- fought separate facilities, 
they responded with irrefutable logic, "Yeah^-werT, they did, 
so what's the fuss?*? Nor was black history any better than 
vhite hil&tory. Indeed, it was hard to see much of thes^ supremely 
self- confident f lashy childrea in a filin portrayal ttjtey had 
just viewed of an ^ver- earnest Booker T. Washirigton (whosre 

..philosophy they prolpdbly would have agreed with) or *With the o 
traditional picture of the timid frdedman approaching the 
school house with his cap ^n, hand; " . 

' Classes in whiqh the sxibj^ct matter rfcither than thq teach- 
er's personality holds th^ students' attention are those that 
require iimnediate mastery Of skills and prdduce a visible end 
product, likfe typing ( "you learn how ta t)g)e, you ready for a 
job")> sJhop and home economics.. Kids work away at their sewing 
machines a^id tell other students crdjsing *around the room -^o get 
lost. Even though a les,s structured environment than va regular 
classroom provided more dpportunity to act up^ the opportunity 
isr nat tak^n. 

The classes with, the best attendance are those whose t0acl\- 
ers have been "able to chatmel tl^e, students^ sense of immediacy 
into such rigorous academic subjects as "biology t^tid algebra, 
teachers Who have been able to convey to their students that 
their education is ^or them and not the teacher pJLay to packed 
houses. Hart students are a critical audience, and they vote 
with their feet, not walking into classes that don't interest 
them: X 

Two teachers^xplained their rapport .with the students. 
"For the first nine weeks of school they hate me, beciause I 
insist they come to class >and l*make them work < 1 send notes 
home to .their parents; I make them Come in early; 'and I tkeep 
a file with the telephone number of every child in m^ class. ^ ' 
That way I catch proble^is early. The kids have mv: nhoifs^i^num- ^ 



know 



how tcJ do^a 



^ ber and I have tth^rs.Ifi they\&ed to 
lem,* they can call" me any time^!' 

The S^nish teacher agrees. 'Wy students ^^re really V 
good. They pick up things veiy* quickly and it proves you ca 
give them as much work as you want to. My insistence on 
inj; has improved their own English; tn the beginning they hat ^ 
you becaus^ you give them worki'^but now they respect me, come 
to.mey^ YjOUit^have to give them something challenging, relevant . 
•-i stress things they can use." 

The'' students and their teachers are in close accord. "You 
learn more in her cldss» ♦ .she takes time to teach you. . . ^ 
yoli do $omethiB|^ different every /day , » .yoU know sheUl get on 
you if you -donl^t do ydur work* She's not hard; she jttst wants 
you to do your work." , (Please turn to gage 12) 
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JUNIOR HIGH CONTINUED' 

inn.*'?"® ^^*''? '*'^^^'^^ "® Should have learned 

iTLTu utl 1^' ^ fractions and pexcS^ts. 

.We Should have learned that4n 7th grade math. The teacher 
would ^ust give you some paper and tell you, 'Do it/" He 
j wouldnn write anyting on the board oV sho« you hSw to do it h , 

"Some teachers if they find out you cSting thei?clLseS 
' an advisory. Not her, She•^^5SSgh?^?m' 

out herself , not send your narad down ro the officer Onirwa? 
you can fail her is not come to classes - - or just Sit S 
and look dumb. She gives people chances. YoU gJ S S s^e her ' 
when you're having problems." * see her 

children can bp suspended /or cutting cl&sses, 

^S'f ' W" If r^^' ^P^"'^ tracking d^wn 

students who ddn't Come. This is not to say the teachers don't 

^tSn'o^f """^ ^--teacher ii facefS tllfSp- 

«n5 -vn-v "^f iJ"^ one child to come to class (assuming he cL 
fihi J"'* l^T ^^^P^*^^ ""^^^ ^^J^ild's disruption of the 

L^^'^^ letting well enbugh alone. AmaziSly, 

studeS . " " another's model; q? at least averfge, 

^^i.- °2? °^ "5- ^ '^s^istant principals, a man who is the vic- 
tim of a certain 4«ount of good-natured bitching from his stu- 
dents, talked about the ai^parjlty in>student b"haSor; ^ 
^u. '^f ationship th^f exists between stMents and teachers 

InJZ'^l " ?!■ ^'^i'^^a*""* If yo" don't ha^ce. that relationship. . • 
monw doesn't, make any differnco.'- Althou^^ 

e|**llsh. good relatidnshrps with one. o* 

iot f ^"''"'^f ^^^^ administrator, unfortunately, does 

not see that Sense of trust and respect for one adult growine' 
into an overall aceeptanee of school. ' g^owj-'ig . 

' ius' S^SSf.^^S^?^ biography OR autobiography bf some gen- 
■ lus whb diU^'t do weir-ia school^-Mke Winston GhurtJiill^feut '* 

y^lc^Tf"'^ ^^^^'^ °" ^" ''^^ "^rthinK .o^ali Se^^^^^ » 
• iuses, whojnever succeed becauso tftey donH» receive the net es-' - 
sary outsjde stimulus^ It makes we 'determined'' tS sSme way ' ^ ^ 

Sal^S^^^^ ^ 

. "We have ki<i? who can't^ead who are dy^iiittf artists ^ 

?roSg Sei^ otWsV^i" ^" ^"^^^ aJKd'woS oJ'lm. 
proving tJieir other skiXls using a subject thev gxcaii en <r 

c1aLeT^?En1Ssh' ^° be ^fe%o1^^1'a hV° ^ 

^iS^ 5"8U.Sh,-. that^S not English. Let the kids Write 

. Sat^gJe"^ ^* turns them, on and wSklro'm 
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firs in aifferent sub ieet areas in order that teachers wno P^^ 
Jfcul^r^y Sloped soL aspect^^^^^^^ 

swjLtch from clJiss to class and . share it mMk all the seventn 
^'^?e^^ I tallc;d with said 5»ey rSe9 discuss a 

the iecoenition they deserve. One- gxYl writes poetry start- 
lin/oSSiSity and force for- her own enjoyment and only the 

"^^i^r h'i^^^^^^^ syste. .aid • 

^-th.t^th.^r^?em fr^Splih 

the crackl. whicli reaches roamraoth proportions in juni.or hig|i. 

SoSr^ight be alleviated if the schools vere^to.allot a, _ 
^Sf day S month to teacher^conf^^ so th a teacher s^cwld 
lii5S/whoSurdn'treadr«^^ ^ 

wak able to controi that unbelievable m 13B, . . . 

"-mding. it i. fi^nkly f "^it^Qd, i^m prjblem^^ 

Grade teachers estimate that most of thelt ^^^^^ses reaa ?i au u 
4 fifthSe level. The staff says that anywhere-from 30* to , 

sAo^i It iW budgrfary and administrative problem, pure and 
school* v2^wrSn«! ill over the city;. One morning m the 

SiSSn i^S^^^^ they preferred reading to w^t^ 

" '"^ rleac^er ^^o had been^ at "art for ten, /ears 
close relationship With many students suggested, r^\tbinK we 

wortina in jofe-Khele tliejr'lce secure ^ ' " 



kids I know are in law school now, some become policemen, fire- 

sound eauipment and special effects. His students have Deen in 
vi?S tHSfok at aS Afro-Aaericaa writers' workshop at How- 
liS oie bofSe into class .with a copy of the student newspa« 
Sr whidi he was obvioiisly have trouble reading and asked tfie 

* ?ScXeSbout an item -onl^ying ms±c that the teacher Had 
Si?;S. When the tune was played on «.e pi^o th« gudent^ 

fSi^rSfLoSnnf inventiveness and stage presertce. OnP> . 
Ly SuSlerin his r6le ^as ^tandup comij. that jould^o 

' in£Stra?o^r;for^^^^^ 

• S%iSig"Srol H^tSe^^oJoss sang On^^^ 

sfAi'sfage^efice.«^nd conside^le athletic.^m^^^ 7 
" Qn™« teachersVely heavily on classwork, collages, fil^ * 

auietlS^U fkl you." it seems, to work. .The classes are 
^ wSf a?t4ei and iVi an informal favorite teacher PolMgts 

a chaoti<?matk claims,, copsmented, ''"h^n^^^^ 

I ain't never s&e the s.un."l hadhonuswdrk evo^ day. Hero, we 

dcjn't get nothing," ^ ^^^^ , 
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After I started going to HaftVI found thit it hai/n rep- 
utation as one of the worst scRools in DC/whe^ I told^students 
•.^ I was a Reporter, tire ajlnosl; universal comment Vy as'; "Y ou goiina . 
' write^a bad report on' us?" Thfr-principal explaiiiSdhewas work- 
ing with his staff to ts^^ to fight -negativisiii anS make the stu- 
dents proud of the school, and of theinselVe%. IndeW", the parents 
are aware of the situation and deteimined to'corrfcct it. Tlie 
PTA meetings average over a thousaifd people. .StafjRiteiribers spoke 
of the parents' 'dedication and effort in working" bn Title I 
prog;rams. The^ students are proud of the-^choplj in^n awatd ' 
„ c<*emony fdr excellence in the "arts -wj^idi-ijoofe-place at the 
- school^ the kids went, crazy when aBart W wojn^i^MJirar: On 
the „ather hand, the track team had been enWing a pood deal 
of success, buf the administratots didn't knoW whit their • 
pcord was for . the. year. 'There's a»coramuni(yitions.p^^^ . 
between everybody. .There seems 'to be a need for information 

^u"" people "to tell^ their 'co.workerl«hat, 
the score i?, for teachers -to tpH, tiie students what's gofng ' 
\ on and -vice versa,., / ? ^ 

' ^ 4 ^^}^^ good'itea^hers, impre.&e' aMnistrators ahd 
. bright kids. It also has, 4|k© any orgflMzttti6n, sorae> 

real .nebishes. One teacher wl^rifityp't^eJteara^ lh« 
^''^f told me,* 'iJhese ehfldrmTjust can't* 

\rV capable.'" TOat is-rubbish. There are - 

people in ^e teaching profession who can't teach. -'Some- of 
thfenKare at Hart and some are at HcifVard. The results arfi 
. just iin|ch more painfully obvious Inla'game where the'players. 
start wiyh less. \ • , . 

i close vdth a quete from one of Hart's assistant' prin- 
cipals, Mr. Optimist: ' . ^ 
r yPeople must reach a point where they begin to see 
■ thejjfeelves as winners. If they believe that they are winners, 

tji^y can do anything; fail time and again and they'll 'still 
' fjy' It's a religous fervor. That's got be the whale spirit of 
the a school, of a faculty. Goddamn it, we are.great. There has 
got to be succeffi. You have to show them successful models, 
and then wh^ji they have the success fefeling, -they will 
succeed. TBey've heard they are bad, all their live! NcJw they 
need to hear something positive." 

Some Hart students are succeeding right" now in a tradition-, 
ai academic situation. There are a lot of other people who " 
are slowly getting it together. Their cheering section needs \ 
help. • . 




Mrs. B ^Fortenberry and Seniors 
Go On^ollege Tour 



SENIORS .OBSERVE COLLEGE DAY 



Mrs. B. Fortenberrjr (9th grade s. 

, Counselor) and ten ninth grade . ^ 

students mat at BalloU High ^School 
and from there went to the D,C; 

^ Armory to ^participate in College 
Day activities on Th^rs^iay,^ April 
17th. , ^ / ; 

Representatives from vkrious col- 
leges and universities were there, 
Students were able to discus^' the 
college or university he/sh« wanted 

\to attend with a represeritatiVe ^\ 
iof a |)artieular institution. Students 

^received pamplilets that outlined 
the requirements for. entrance tb 
the^ollege they wanted to attend. 
. ^ft (story continued on p.l^) 
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, On Tl^rsday night, May 8, 1^75 at 7^00 p.m'. the multi-talented, 
* versatile seniors left their imprints at Hart. Jr. High School^ w^fh 
only a few weeks left mvt'iln^adijfatioil'. The first "Senior Extravaganza" 
was held, Broken into many Mparts the Extravaganza included so/igs, 
dances, cbmedy^, and drama. / - . 

Mistresses^ Ceremonya/Sheila /Jones and Cynthia Pannell led the 
way by daoking into their jerystal ball to see what the 1975 .Hart 
graduates would! be doing/^xwenty years from n'ow. 

John Avant was "prp^^cted as a night club ^wner^ having as guesf" ' 
steirs many Hart sttidj&htsi Joe Ann McArthur etnd her Funky Stuffs ^ ' 
(Donn^Burton, PauJiL Wingat^, Jackie Monroe, anci^Carolyn Walden) Donna. 
Jappa, Barbara Maiildin, Tina Boggan, Jean Jackson, Sharon Chandler, 
Me lanie ^ Coleman, and LaLani Duval, ^ ^ 

The next^ segment of the program showed lovely, graci,oiis*iilodels 
[Cohchita Meeks, Jocelyri Boyd, and Thomasina Kirkland in wwimwuar, ^ 
and goitos. K6ith Allison, a versatile young Scorpio,^ was -Thomasina* s 
escort in her i^ormal 'attire. ^ , 

1 Veryl Howard, Teresa Wright, Barbara Mauldin, . Melinda Lon^, and 
Tinja Boggan created a dance off "Slipping Into Darknefes". 

Direckson Nutt and -^^ydian Thomas modeled outf its» that they made in, 
Mrsr 0. Williams* home ebonomics class, 

\ Gymnasts Aniyta Thompson and Carol -MdCargo delighted the, audience 
yith the^r gymanstic^jabi^lities at cartwheels, splits, And rolls. 
\ 1 Drama was provided by Sharon Wade and Miss Price, ah ^^lish. 
ieE|.c!ner. .SjhSron's selection was from Ppissy , her own novel^^S?- ' 
^Sl^itsi were dramatized J}y Ffed, Williams , Ricky McDonald'^';Xolita 
V ^ ^ (Continued on pagel*^) 



SCIENCE -STUDENTS OBSERVE NATURE 




Science Students Enjoy 
the Fresh Air 



Mr. S. Manley (scientfe teacher 
IGOR,) took his seventh grade classes 
outsicje on Hart's Field on Friday, 
May and on Monday May 12 in jOrrder 
to in%rcorrerat@ man with^his eni- 
vli'uriiiifent tfiroufeh I'Tirr-fi.iiB'd' exp^ir- ' 
iences. " ' , 

Studen,ts are taught to apprejciate^ , 
the magip of nature through actual 
observation: and ^ pure experie/ice in an 
Qffort to pq^rpetuaiie an abiding* interest 
in the fields of^ Science. ^ 

Mr. Manley states, "The under- 
lying goal is to protect learning as 
an enjoyable experience j, to in'still 
initiative as the primary stimulus 
towards f urtlg^ering- one ' s education, 
thus providing a se'lf- elevating me c hay 
nism in the individual 'for* fulfilling ] 
the historical fiream of our people., 
the education of the masses". 



J 



^ DANCE GROUP WIN 'AWARD' 

On Friday, April 25, Mrs. Barbara 
Sizemore, superintendent of l),C, "'F-viblir 
Schools, presented an award to jl«1rR. M. 
McGill and the Modern Dance Club frr: 
the creative dance ^yerformed by Robin 
Grant- (9-203 y, Veryl Howard {9-^05), 
and Patricia Crosby (9-208J at the S.b:. 
Arts Festival t held in the Har^ Auditor- 
ium. ' i 

Congratulations go to Mrs. McGiil 
for forming such an outstanding Modern 
Dance Club. She first begdn organising 
. the Dance Club in i960 and has been in 
^ charge of one every year. She owes her 
Jj^ching and dahcing talents to a woman 
ns^^plid, Erika Thlney. * 
\^^W;^\3o far the Dance Club has* also - . 
^pe$^fm^ed twice at Howard University, 

tHe Ninth Grade; Talent Show, and the 
-'Police Club Comnuiriity -Meeting. 

Tracey Legion^^^^ eighth grader, 
has been* dancing with thfe club for two 
years. She, has recently \been accepted 
to -the Western School tff Fine Arts. 
Members of the Dance Club are: 
' Shiela Barnes, Carolyn BaylorV Felicia 
Bell, Towana* Davis , Pamela Edge, Robin 
Grant, T^ina l:|arl^, Kathleen Houser, 
Veryl Howard, "A^q^e la Jones, Tracey 
Legion, Marita^' Mifrhi|el; Michela Moore, 
'\3arol Murphy, Veronrba Pickett, Rox 
Sandra Pratt, Donna/Sher*ro(3 , Tonya 
Singleton, Wpnica Stevenson, JPatricia 
Crosby,"' and Valerie Pie ids ^ 
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STUDENTS LEARN I 

Mr. A. .^opps, 

'^"bience teacher 
* li6R , has been 
teaching his 
(Classes a unit 
on aerospace 
science from 
May 1st.- May 9th. 
Activities in- 
cluded general 
vocabulary, ex- 
periments, hidden 
word fl;ames, and 
a projef^t which* 
Idealt^ with Black 
scientists. 



Mr. Topps ^ticience Class 



Mr, Topps,for enrichment^ showed a 
variety of films on drugs^^n society. 
Also a guest speaker,' Mis.s KittyrjSaiBs 
of the Washington Gas & Light Comfiany 
gave 'a report on n^.tural gas. 

The students are alsc^Sstudying chapters 
from "Pathway in Scienqe", 

Other films which h^ve .been showri^are: 
"Unknown" which dealt WitH unexplained' 
s-cientific themes, "Code Blue" viewed % - 
Bracks in medical professions, JIftiddle of 
' Heredity" was about 'qell structure, and 
"Pur -Friend the Atom" di^cusse^d atomic 



power. 
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STAGE ^2 CREATg: TAL'ENT 
As oT May 15 1 the Stage 



She has Beautifully 
decorated* her wallg with 
spme^of the puzzles'. 
* • 



• PROJECTS- DECORATE ROOM ' 

, Miss C, Coleman's 
(llOR^) World Civiliea- 
tion classes made elal^ 
ora*e crossword puzzles 
for their advisory pro- 
^ nects \5rhich were due on 
May 8th; v . 

Sti4den*^s chose arty 
•100 w^rds from a list 
of 7P,0 vocabulary words 
whicjQi they have had 
duj^ing the school year. 
Th£s was an excellent 
w^y to expand their vo- 
O^bulary using words rt- 
l^ted to world history, 
/.■ii Miss Coleman saH, 
- - ^ ' v/^^The students really d-id 

32 EducatioTial Theater Com- //^an excellent - oob*\ 
psiny under the direction of ' « 
Mr. J. Belrl/ sponsor, have ; 
beerl preparing for a pro- > 
jduction consisting of a 
dramatization vof several / 
songs and poems written by 
tjie students as well- as bj/ 
popular professional arta^Sts 
during regular and outsi^ide^ 
class time at Hart. 

Some of $he works which 
are being performed are i 
"Living For The City'i% 
Gran Ma's Hands", "Garbage 
Cs(n by Donna Tinker, "Song, 
Why Did You Leave 65e Like* 
This" by John Coleyand a 
song poem by Philip .Brown. 

Stage 32 is a cosmopol- 
itan think tank which aimg 
to include the Black per- 
*spective in the great 
scheme of things. 

MTo Bell states, "It is 
a crime that black tJiought 
has been systematically 
left. out of literature, 
theater, and the mass me4ia 
of communication. The world 
suffers a great loss when 
the contributions of black 
pjBoj)le are ignored.. Stage 32 
is not guilty of racism 
simply because we address 
ourselves to the beauty o£ 
blackness, W6 are a society 
of >f or Id travelers seeking 
peace through understandings 
'in the universe'. We strive 
to project .this "attitude 



through meaningful pro- 
ductions vnritten, pro^ 
duced, an'd directed by 
students of the House of 
t — • Kuumba (Crea- 



'• 137 WIN IT ALL 

In a game which really 
tested the academic skills 
of students on May l6tj 
Mrs. Gibson's 137 home- 
room with Jacqueline Kin- 
low, Robin Brevard, and 
William Davidson at the ' 
wheels soared to 320 points 
over Mrs. HjDlman/ s 20k 
group. 

Representing the 2Q^ 
team in a futile atxempt 
were Vernon Brooks, Sheila 
Jones, and Daniel Gray. 

The winners walked away 
with a gigantic tfophy in 
green and gold. They also 
received persona^ achieve- 
ment figures, necklaces' ^ 
with "It's Academic" / 
written on the front i the\y 
names on the back, In ad-/ 
;ion the threp young win- 
will be taken dut to . 
dinri^:^ . / 

The saqond place tefam won 
the academlr^^laque, /ndck- 
laces, and giYt certificates 
to a hot shoppei* 

The other tdams^ that 

made th^ 'playoffs/ 20^, 

205, 22^, and jo^ also re- 
ceived ''It's Academic" 
medals. 

Mrs. L. 
S. Manley 
for their c 
ticipation. 




rette and Mr. 
re (Reived gifts 
itinuous p^r- 




SENIORS- ROLLING OUT 
? TO FLORlbA ' 

Hart Jr. High School's 
^aduating class will 
be going to Daytona 
Beach, -Plorida for their 
1974-75 class trip on 
May 21st and will return 
May 26th. 

Fifty-five students 
and teachers will be on 
this trip. They will 
visit educational points 
of interest a^ Bethune 
Coolfman College and 
Kennedy Space Certtbr 
Recreational points 
be Disney World, Cyp 
Garden, and Marine la 

Many thanks go to 
Contee, Mrs. Py Luca 
Wiss B, Holt, pirs./WI. 
Parham, and Mrs.^. Jack- 
son^ for sponsgr^g t^-S 
trip. . / . 

COMMENCpfeNT 

/ 

Graduation exercise 
will b6 /he Id at the Pan- 
arama Room, I600 Morris 
Rd. S*E. at lOtOO a.m. 
on Jun^ 3rd. The guest 
speaker will be Mr. Jul- 
iVts Hobs on, Jr. . 

THE prom' 

The senior prom will 
be held June' 3rd at Byrne 
Manor from ^tOO pr. m. - 
ItOO a.m. 

Tickets will be on sale 
daily in Miss W. Price's 
room (209). Tickets are 
$6.00 single and $10.00 
a couple. 

"Future ^'unction" will, 
play for this occasion. / 

picNiq . ' 

The senior class pici^ic 
will be held either at 
King's Domini/on or at/ 
Lake/Fairfaj/ on June/ 5th. 



/ 



EDITORIAL: 




Mary McLeod Bethume ' " 
(1875-1955) 

-by Cynthia Pannell 

Mary MoLeod Bethune was, an ed- 
ucator and humanitarian. She was 
born in Mayesville, South Caro- 
lina. Her parents were /Patsy and 
5\ain McLeod. Mairy was the middle 
child of a family of seventeen. 

She was called by the White 
House to serve as head of the 
Colored division of the National ' 
Youth Administration in Washing- 
ton, D.C. She helped to find 
the Bethune-Cookman College in 
Florida. 
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THERE ARE TEACJhERS 'AND THERE ARE TEACHERS 
J , -by Jacqueline Kinlow * ^ 



^here die teachers who 

don't really care about pay; 
Just caring that: each student has" * 
' learned som^thii^g each- day. 

And. .• . ^» x^., 

There are teaqhers wl^p/ 
• live for that very -day 7 
That , they are to receive their 
bi*-weekly pay. ' "A 

■f " ? 

There are teachers whq • 

are' creative^ in mind; 
Searching for talemt in studfents 

that they th^selves cannot find. 

An3. . I . ' ■ * . 

There aire teachers who ^ ' 
. misplace their things; . ♦ 

And can not wait \ 
^•til the dismissal bell rings. 

^ There *a|re students who . - 

think and toy with their minds; 
They waiit to be ahead 

ar;d nbt f ar behind.-' ' ^. 

» 

•And. ... 

There are students who 

run through the halls ;^ 
And into every room 

a name do the^y call/ ' 

There /^re students whose 

com^pe^tive spirit carries thert through^ 
Whose bodies arfe always 

busy in everything they do.- 

- And. . . 

There arfe students who' 
. lag around and slouCh in nil that they doi 
^ Their bodies are in hibernation^ 
and theizf minds are too* 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THE ^ • 
BOARD OF EDUCATION'S- ' ^ ^ , ^• 
OECISlbN^TO'FIRE SUPBRIOTEWdENT . 
OF SCtfQOLS, BafVRB.^ SJLZEMORE? 



I think that.,Bar1b^retv.&i^j^dre is ' . 
a very.rgood superintendent of scfvoQls. 
Because she is doin^ what right 
for the schools, people arq trying 
ta get her fired. I think, that they 
are wrong. She should stay because 
whoever they gpt in- place df^rar, \. 
might rii/ke l^hings worse for ^fe 
school board^ and theoschools. 

" # 

. -^L. Battle 



I think thai; the Board'^is .trying 
to get rid o^ Mrs, Sizemofe" be- 
cause she spoke the truth. They 
haven ?t g^iven her a chance. I 
think thWt they should give herva 
chance to show she* can ^ork for 
the school bt)ard. 

-D. Carter 



I thir\k that the Board shouldn't r 
fire Mrs. Sizemore because. she^ has 
done a good job working in oiir 
school system. They just v/w|t to 
fire her because she's trying to 
help the Black students leant, on, 
th^ level thaN^ they can learn best. 
Another thing is th«ft they want to 
fire her because ahotJjer le(i3y/ t^y 
the name of -^Virginia Morris, thinks 
that she can do bdtter. I think *^ 
that if they give Barbara Sizemore 
another year, she'll have our school 
system \in good condition. 

- -C. Edwards^ 




SilpirtnlindirtI ^arhnrn Sizi*niorF Vndcniyori to improve 
Ihu Wnjdiinglon xyhool K^yXtvcs, ^ 



I^ think that Mrs. Si zeijior^ should 
be fired because she* made ug''^b< to'* 
school in the snow.'- TJie teachers 
*had*^to drive to school >Ln bad 
weather. Also, we only had thr^e 
days for oiir Easter vacation/ 



^ -R. Franklin 

■ ^ \ ' - "' / 

• I .think •that\the Board should 
ffre-Mrs.^izeinore'.becaus'e I 
don't think she ' s fclfeating the 
schools right. . Easter we used 
to get tfen days oUt^ but ye 
now get three. wKen heay^r snow 
fai*^, other schools stay home c 
while wd freeze 'coming to school, 
If she wants to. improve the 
schools, she' should start by 
tryihg to get somebody to* clean 
them, , . , ' 

• -N., Jones . 
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I dislike Mrs. Sizemore because 
she waftted the teachers to work 
an extra forty-five minutes. I 
guess she doesn't, know that 
teache« gfet tired after they ^ 
teach all day long. She also 
wants the students to get out of 
school in August/ but she must 
be crazyl ' 

-V. McNeill 

• ' / 



honor roll 




Anthojiy Dunn <^ 
Sjiaron Rest 



7>102R 

Lyons Blair 

7t103R 

Gary Wiggins 
Alicia Montgomery 
Michele Hackney 

7'>>104R 

Deidre Hum^^ar 
Charles Brown 

7-10 5R - . 

Nina Pope . 
Francis Hinnant* 
Paiffela Nelsbn 

7-llOR 

ieslle Aiken 
Leticia Monroe 

' 7-lllR 

* Angela *korton 
Jlngt>la Riddick 

Shirley Ross 
Sheilia Williams 
Reevette Davis 
Angela Johnqon ^ 
Towanda Wright 

7"ri2R 

i « 
Arlene Boyd 
Veronica Edge 
^ Laverne' Hea^e 
Sharon Miles • 
Cynttiiia Mickle 

• Cheyrl Whitaker 
Ourett.a* Wright ' 



7-114 



f 



' Angela Bryant 
Jua'nita Howard 
Angela Jbnes 

7-115R 

JohQthel Shaw • ^ 
" Phillip Waverly ^ 
Tracie Peterson 
Sharonette Dawson' 
Joyce AJbney 
Victor *Wheeler* 
Tracee Simpson 

» 7-117R 

JRobert Wynn 
* ^ ^ Stieven McDonald 
,r , Gleia Clark 
Archie Rpsser 
Rbbort pi>ney 
Debra Brown* , 
Pamela Young - * 
" . Slyvester Alexander 

7-119R - 

David Marshall 
' LaGina Stokes • 
Reginald Mo/^tgomery 

7-120R 

Pamela Smith 

7-121R 

Judy Abney 
/ Pamela Beverljr ' 
Cynthia Lewis 
AdneatriS Parker 



• 7-122R 

Lillian Pearson 

7-127R 

P^lecia Bell 
William Bradford . 
Jeanette* Ferguson 
Pamela Lucas 
Tonya Montgomery 
Patricia Smith 

7-129R 



Angela McCoy 
Donna Michael 
Clinton Ray 
Donna Sherrod 
Jean Womack 

7-131R 

Robert Douglas 
Raymond Ross 
Anthony ' Sh«;pherjl 
Donlse Bothoa 
Torrance Wilson 
c / - 

7-133R 

Cheryl Joyner 
Cynthia Bond 

7-134 

r/ > " 

Sherry' Burton 
Michela Moore 
Sheron Wilson 

' ^ 7-225 

Micha^el^Best 
Glen Brown 
Anthony 'Parkei^ 




' ' SrlOl 

Kathleen Houser 
Vicky Corum 
Darlene V7allace 
Gena Milton 

> 8-104 > 

Cedelia Blackwell 
Vanessa Canady 
Kadena Clark 
Saridra Dean 
Vernerdette Webb 
Karen White 

8-110 



Denis e Douglas 
Earl Grayson 
Warden Parked 
Karen Tapocott 

Pamela Butler 
Victor Butler 
Lisa Dade 
Clara Hiuitejc 
Myrna Jones 
Dinah Turner 

8-138 

Cuetta MahoAey 
Tonya Singleton 
Pamela JOhnOon 

8-201 / 



V 



Mary Ma^larz 



. 8-205 

Karlyne Payton 
Alan Standi 

"^ 8-206 

^'Deanna Alexander 
Karen Cunningham 
George Marshall 
Deborah Neal 

8-207 

Sandra Coleman 
James Hawkins 
Leroy West 

8-220 . 

Sallle Epp^ 
Eugene Kinlow 
Caror Matthews 
Terrl Muse 

8-302 

Rita Francis 
Marion Youngpr 

8->307 

^ Pearl Brown 

''Michelle Johnson 
Ca3;pl Reld* 
l#aura Waters 
Carlton Wood 

' 8^308 . 

Barbara Pugh 
Andre Totter 
Gall Lucas 



; 9-204 ' 

Sheila Joneg 
India Klrby ; . 

9-209 

LaTonya Sellers 
Dirlckson Nutt 

9-215 

Tina Sciplo 

. 9-217 

Hobln Reeder 
Rhonda Hambrlck 



9-221 



Edy/ard Chubbs 
Wanda Terrell* 
Denlse Scott . 
%eorg,e tla:iel 
Cassandra Collins 

9-226 

« 

Johnnie L&vi^ 

. , 9-303 

Linda BennaU^ , 
Teriafl.Blddleir 
Pamela McKlnley 

9-310 

Melanle Coleman* 

9-317 

Nathaniel Cane ' 
Linda Dabney. 
Prank Davis 
Sharon Page 
Christopher Marbley 



r 
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JACQUELINE KINLOW 9-137 
Editoria?! Editor 
Leo 

Activities I Modern Dance, Junior 
National Honor Society 

. Likes & Dislikes/ I like and admire 
^ ^ people who trjf to do things for 
themselves and other people. They 
seem to get along befter with 
people., J dislike people wHo 
) don't do anything and. try to 

keep others who have a good chance 
• , of maklTig iiJi dowrf. 

What people ddn't realize is that 
; they are SOfffiBODY. If they thought , 
onouth of themselves to<^do better, this 
WflTfld would be a. bettor 'place. 

o 104 



I think thatt journalism is like that, you 
can express your feelings f be them happy, 
sad, an*gry, hurt, or painful. Jt increases 
your talents and belief in one's self.. 

I've always tried to do 4*0. best -^at 
I could and will cpntinue to do so.^ Where 
f am goingi or at least intend to go- is 
into a field where the amount of educatijpn 
you ha,ve will "bount." At 'the top of my Irst 
i:^ to be a civil rights lawyer . I would [ 
help people v/ho have been discriminated 
against. But ... if my client should 

, have to go to jail, it would be a har^ 
blow to overcome. It is something I 
would haye to accept. You v/in some and 
you ^ose some, . * ' 

If I should decide. to be a neuro-' 
surgeon, I would deal in very delicate, v. 

. technical, yet lif e*-^saclng operations. 

Yet one little si:|^ could be- the dif- , 
^ ferenoo between life and death. This is . 
why the neurosurgeon is the most respected 
in the field of medicine.' If I should 
lose a patient it would be like a con- 
,tinuous cold slap in the face. This 
too, would be something I would have to 
take as it comes. 

You may have noticed- that the above 

. - mentioned fields ore challenges; Some- 
thing I've always wfmteS^o overcome are 

* areas that deal in the right or wrong 
and life or death. 

Jotirnalsim'is a safer field to pur- . 
sue. pfet one might decide to" kill you 

. over something not tdo pleasing to them. 
yihen you write as a profession, you prp- 
|ect feeling and facts on paper. For 
eomQone to ic^entify with something you 
have written is one of the greatest 

compliments in journalism. ^ 

8 , ' . '\ • ' 
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2840 Uobaoo Ava., S.E. 
Waohingtoni B.O. 20020 

Phonos jBA-gilB 




NAYLOR VALET 
3031 Naylor Road., S. E. 

Nayler OonUm Shopplno Ctniw 



FRANK DAVIS 9-317 
* ^ Phot|rgrapher 
Scorpia^ 

Activities I Anchorman WHJH News, A.V. 

Technician, Stage Crew Member, 

NYC [Vlember v 
Likes & -Dislikes I I like friendly people 

and. I can't stand "showoffs". 

My future is not far ahead of me 
and I have set many goals for myself. 
One goal is to go to a g^od college 
where I can 'go into medicine and pre- 
<pare myself .for life. After I graduate 
from college I plan to becomfe an intern 
at a good hospital. From there I hope 
to be at a good hospital and do what 

I must do. 

I plan to save my money so that I ^ 
• will be able to get away from it all 
when I i"eel tired. 
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Activities I Second Rxmner-up . . ' 
' in the Mr, & Misa Afro 
Hart Pageant and Mistress 
of Cermonies in^^the 
Senior Extravaganza 

Likes & Dislikesi'I like^to 
learn, and I dislike 
people Who make ^t to 
the top and look^ down 
on others who haven't 
made it, / , 



CYNTHIA RENEE PAl^NELL 
Nev;Q Reporter 
Sagittarius 





I feel that Hart Jr. High 
SchopX is a beautiful place. 
It d:s the people who make 3Lt 
ugly and dislikable at times''. , 
I hope that next year that 
the seniors will be able to 
really get it together and 
make Hart a more beautiful 

0 

to scViool. 
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Activities I V/HJH News Announcer., Stage Crew, Soft- 
ball Team, and Ping-Pong Tournament 

Likes & Dislikeai I like 'all sorts of sports, suph 
aSp football, basketball, and .baseball. I 
. think that the boat sport I really like tcr 
play is ping-pong because I've had more ox- 
perionco in playing it than in any other < 
sport. I v/as also the ninth grade ping-pong 
chamiJion, • ' 

There aren*t too many things that I dis-^ 
like because I don't let things pile up on 
me. ^ 

In the future 1 plan ^o finish school and^ 
further my education in sports. I would like 
to become a sports' announcer because of the 
experience- I've had on WHJH News here at Hart, 
I think that this field would be very inter- 
esting and fun. 4 flfi 

^10 




DWAYNE THOMPSON 
Sports Editor 
Taurus 



# 
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JEROME CARROIiL - News Reporter - Aquarius ' 

. Activity I Student Council / 

Likes & Dislikes I I like to be in peaceful 
places gPCh as the cotmtry, I dislike being 
around too many people, . 

I think the Har-6 Informer, at first, didn't 
haVe ^ very strong •beginning, but it proved to,' 
,be better ^v/h,en it placed fourth* ih\the Columbia 
Press Association. Also more people are buying 
i t novi. 




ori7|-ers 





. Capri cor^i - 
Activitiesi Hart Band, 
. and Melvin Deal 
African Dance 

Likes « I lil^G 
and work. 




Libra 



• JANIS LEV/IS 
Roijimlng Reporter 



1 think that the Hart Informer Is the 
•best nev/spaper that has ever been^ published 
at Hart. I've also enjoyed w&rlcing on the 
staff. . ^ . , 
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BARBARA-WIAULDIN 
Coluinniat • 



•^Aotiyitiesi It's Ac- 

adomic ^nd Senior 

Extravaganza 
Likes & DiGlijcGSj I ii^e 

parties , picnics, 
• food^ and boats, I 

di&liko loud people. 



|I feel that' I have learned quite 
a^ lot since I've been here at Har«$. 
1 will be glad to leave to goj^on to 
higher learning. > 
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• . . S E-N I 0 R C i A S S* S U P E R L A TJI 

as read by Marcia Brooks, S-eni or Class Preqident 
on, May 8, 1975 • 
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MOST COOPERATIVE - Frank Davis, 'Kira graves, and V/ahda 

„ » . . ^ 

MOST HELPFUL r- Dohna Jappa, Frank :Davis 

* . ' ■ \ 

MOST POPULAR,- Tonya Payne, Keith Allison- 
MOST ATHLE'^C - tlary WashingtonT Thomas Alle'n ' 
MOST DEPENDABLE - f^arcfa Brooks, Prank DaVis 

^ - ' 

SHORTESO^ - Cathy Tunaftall> Billy Byers • ' " 

BIGGEST FKIHT - Micholle Blandf) Stfickmari Ghilds <^ ' 
MOST LIKELY^'tO S*UC@EED - Barbara Mauldin, Frank Davis 
^MOST TALENTED « LaLani Duval, YGrnon- Brooks 
CLASS CLOWN - Lavonne .Gozzena, .Harold Ridley 
BEST DRESSED - Cheryl Jones, Direcksori Nutt 
MOST ATTRACTIVE - Cheryl Jones, Ronald Colemn 
MOS.T VERSATILE - VeryJL Howard i ^ , . ' . 

MOST CONGENIAL - Jac?kie Kinlow 

BEST AFRO Sharon Wade, Kim Graves . _ - ' ' 

BEST DANCER - Tania Payne, Keith Allison 
THE TALLEST Michelle WiHiams, . Antluffly iWartin 
MOST COURTEOUS - Peggy Noss^ Kenny Shaw 
THE LOUDEST - Sandra Smith, Keith Allison 
THE 'quietest - Wanda Imi^^t John Coleman- 
the CUTEST - Robin Kjito, Direckson Nutt 



V 

Lev/is ^ 



.THE HAWDgSOMESO' - Kenny Shaw ' 



12 
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SENIORS LiEAVE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 
By Sheila Jones 




.V -J 



\ The sehi Drs leasire their^ lUst possessions behind , to beventhV 
:'and\eigth graiiets: . ^ • , 



Leave My' 



To 



•^• ft AJSviri Jenkins 
sH^ree Murphy 
^^«iia Kii?byV 
Sheila; Jones ^ 
. "Deb&rah Giles 

Darlene : Darby 
V' ;PauIette Burrell 

; . 5;andra 'Smith V 
Ch^irlene Dayis ^ 
Donna Fletcher 
Joyce Lowe^^ \ 
tiydian Thomas 
Jocelyn Boyd ^ 
Jackiev Klnlow 

- Anthony Mar^^in^ 

Ahtoin^ Ashe>. 
-f Caiyin McNeil 
Michael Jackson 
fobirt Brevard 

licky McDonald ' 
vJbhnny Murkham 

3anis Lewis - 
" Yernon Brobks 
Paijieia Tinson" 
Tina Sci:pip 
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Athletic ability • 

Big mouth!*. . 

Accuracy r 

l^owiedge _ /v 

Ability to be in "It^s 
Academic" V 

Smartness \ - • ^ 

'Shartnesjs 

Ability , to run track. * ; 
Locker \. 
Bi^ mouth . ' 

Brain ^ . / . ^ ; " 
^;.Ability.to"^ scream . ; 
3rd Advisory 3^eport card 
Sense 

Editorial^ ability 
Height f ■ ' \ 

• ■ ■ 

MyVability to g?.ove . 
Magic act . ^ 
Stage crew knowledgi^ 
Eyebrows & Brains . 

Comical, acting ability 

Ability to do goo^ in . 
everything 

■ ' >. 

Homeroom teacher 
Singing Ability:^ 
Teachers ' 
Unfair grades 
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Curtis Hill 
Karen • ^ 

Theodpre Kirby 
Kathy Jones 
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Wiir Gile? . • 
'Robin 

I Merdia of .3rd' St, 

Tony Walls 

Denise Sellers 

Angel Perkins- , 

Robin ^letchej 

Sheila; WiU'il 

Gwyri ^Parker 

Veronica Moody, ^ 

Edward BuivlejT 

Kirle Little & 
Reginal Fuqua 

' Wend^l. Holt 

Cynthia Wright 

Lejrby McClough 

Rodney Eqtge .&Anthony 
Studfe,* 

Cornelius Jackson 
All the Underclassmen 



Patricia Lewis . 
Jame*s Janmian 
Kim Tinson'^ 
S-haronetta Dawson 



/ 
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SENIORS: SETTING THE PACE . 
(Continued from ipy llT^ 

' Butler t Jat>ki.e Mundell^ 
Keith Allison/ and (Lerald 
gones. . ' 

Additional singers wljo 
captured the packed audi-*^ 
tbrium were Chandra! Jack- 
son^ daughter of Mrs. J. 
Jackspn^ math teacheri^ with 
her rendition of "Ben"! 
LaLani Duval t Sonja Duhart^ 
and \ernon BrooKs. 

Three eighth grade yoimg 
ladies^ Sheila Barnes^ 'Tcmi- 
ya Singleton r arid Kathleen 
. Houser won the audience' with 
their colorful creative 
danaes. Sylvia ^Williams • 
, symbolized ifer^ student's who 
will^jnanry in the futUre by 
modeling a lovely white 
, wedding gown with Keith ,t - 
Allison as her groom. ^ . 

The stage.^was beautS^^- ^ 
fully decorated by tydian 
Thomas^ Gwen Parker » and 
" Valairie Whitehead. 

• Door privies of a cal- , 
culatort/two pendant watches, 
an albumi a plants and two 
Jackson cocanut pies were 
given away. 

Music was provided by 
the band "3000 A.D. 

It was a fun-filled gala . 
affair which parents ancl 
students seemed to enjoy. 
The surprise^ however t 
was that the MICROPHONES 
WORKEDI 



SENIORS OBSERVE COLLEGE 
DAY 



(Continued from! p., 1) . . . 

They also learned that finan- 
cial aid was available at most 
colleges. 

Jacqueline Kinlow (9-137) 
slyatesp "I found out what high 
. standarcfs schools such as , 
Muhlenbergp Harvard » Radcilf f e , 
aAd Allentown have* se*^ for 
students. The schools which 
I have mentioned are very well- 
known fo^'-^their pre-law pro- 
grams which I am interested. 
One needs at least a "B" aver- 
. age to be accepted. This is ^ 
^ why that in the ninth grade 
all grades on "tests, pomt. Did 
you know that Radcliffe only * 
accepts ^75 students out of 
3^00 applicants every year? 
Well, think %gain, dear friend, 
' Your Jime is coming". 




Dates From Black History 



SUN. 



May 1975 



THURtf. 



g| Howard Un|vflrt (ty charts rod by 



Act of Conorest. 1667 



FRI. 



12 Denmark Vttay'ji slave con- 



spiracy betrayed at Chirf?63ton, 
S.C^1822 



8At. 



ERIC 



3Macon-B. Allen ia^flrst Black 
formally auniltted fo tha bar. at 
. Worcester^Mass. Ift45 



CORE begins freedom rides 
throughout the South. 1861 



•■'V 



MON. 



5Qwendolyrt Brooks' Annie Alltn 
earns first Pulitzer Prize for a 
Black pdet. 1950 



TUES. 



^ Martin R. Delany physician. 



Wed. 



ttulior, author, explorer, and Black 
nationalist, i)orn free In- 
Charlestown, Va. 1812 

In 1650: 3.638,808 Blacks In U.S., 
t5.7 percent of population. 



THURS. 

8 



A. Philip Randolph organizes 
Brotherhood of Sleapfng Car 
Porte ra. 1925 



14 



110 



FRI. 

9 

SAT. 

10 



Supreme Court bars segregation 
of Blacks in southern universities. 
1950 / 

P.B.S. Plnchbackriiiutenant- 
Governor of Louisiana in 

Reconstruction, born. 1837 



SUN. 



11 

m6n. 

12 

TUE8. 

13 



_ irriMsi 
musicals, 8ymphonIos,^era, 
bom in Mississippi. 1895 

John Woolman. New Jersey 
Quaker humanitarian, begins 
anti-slavery campaign. 1743 



Joe Louis, heavyweight boxing 
champion, born. 1914 



WED, 



^4 

« 

9 THURS. 



Arthur Ashe Isf first i 
on U.S. Oavis Cup 
r963 



Congress deijcltrtf \ 



Black to play 
tonnis team. 



for^lgD^l^ve 



FRr. ' 

^ SAT. 

17 



tiade a sMcy, an J m punishable 
by deatll 1820 Y 

.Ha^c Klurphy. Black jockey, wins 
/Ksp^tucky Derby; 1884 



\ 

Supreme Couff declares c^clal 
searegetlon in public schools ^ 
unconstitutional. 1954 ' 

SUN. .1 ^ ~ 

First law ilgalnst slavery In 
America enacted by Rhode Islend 
1652 



18 

MON. 

19 

TUES. 

20 

WED. 

21 

THURS. 

22 

FRI.:, 

23 

SAT. 

24 



Blanche K. Bruce appointed 
Register of Treasury by PIresldent 
Garfield. 1681 > 



In 1704, the Frenchman, Ellas 
Neau, opens a school for slaves 
In New YorR City. 



Peter Jeckson, great Black boxer, 
fights 61 -round draw with James 
J.Cor^ett. 1991 



Ungston Hughes', poet, dies in 
New York. 1967 * 



Charles E^Nesh, Reconstruction 
Congressman from\ouislena, 
born. 1844 

teontyne Price stars at opening 
of new Metropolitan Opera 
^ouse. 1 966 



June 1975 



SUN. 



Jupiter Hammon, New York 
slave, publishes first poems in 
1760. 



MON. 



99th Pursuit Squadron, Black Air 
Force unit, files first combat 
mission In Mediterranean. 1943 



TUE8. 



I' Or. Charles R. Drew, originator 
I of blood plasma, born. 1904 



Arna Bontemps, BIdck 



Renaissance author, dies. j973 



THURS. 



^1 Fec^erah:oui1 holds Montgomery 



bus segregation unconstitutional. 
1950- 



FRI. 

6 



Jean Bopllste Point du Sable, e 
Black from Haiti, ostabllshas 
.Chicago's first permanent 
settlement In about 1772. 



SAT. 



Massechusetls Bill of Rights 
adopted, interpreted by courts to 
meen end of slavery in the state. 
1780 



SUN. 



8 Supreme Court bans dlscrlmfh- 
ation in restaurants of 
We&hfngton, p.C. 1853 

MON. 

3 William Stdnloy BralthwaKe, poet, 
critic, and editor, dies. 1962 



ERIC r 



SUN. 



William C. Nell, pldneer Black 

^'8. 197 ' 



hlstorlan.dies. 1974 



Boston abolitionists attempt 



rescue ofjifugltlve slave Anthony 
Burns J 854 ^ 



TUtS. , 



Jj^MjB H6race Pippin, self-taught Black 
^£ # artist, has first one-man '^how. 



TUES. 



10 

\^ED. 

11 

THURS. 

12 

FRI. 

13 

SAT. 

14 



Marcus Qarvoy, Black nationalist. . 
dies in England. 1940 



Delegates from eight states form 
the American Convention of 
Abolition Societies In 
Philadelphia. 1794 



Medgar W, Evers, head of 

MIsslDslppI NAACP, assasslii)^^.^ ^ 



Oscar J, Dunn be'^mos ^ 
lieutenant'Qovemor of 
louloianatturlng Recon-/ 
struction. 1868 



In 187D: 4,880,009 BNtcks In U.S., 
12^7 percent of populotlon. 



SUN. 



Henry 0. Flipper, born^ slave In 
'" ^rgia, Is first Bla&k to graduate 
n West Point Military ^ ^ ^ 
'Academy, 1877 * XtLX 



M Sojourner Truth partlclpate^In 
Women's Rights Convention. 1851 




THURS. 

29 

FRI. 

30 

SAT. 

31 



In 1860: 4.441,830 Blacks in U.S;, 
12,7 percent of population. About 
four million were slaves. 

Countee Cullen, poet, born. 1903 



Supreme Court Issues second 
ruling on school deses^reg ation 
calling' for all deliberate speed. 
1955 ... 



MON. 



Race riot erupts In Qetroit, 

' lee"' — -* 
i 



16 leaving 34'dead.'l943" 



TUES. 



.Peter Salem shoots Maior 



^■^W Jwivi waiuiii oiiuuia iviajul 

I g PItcairn in Battle of Bunker Hill. 
W75 



WED, 



■wM O ^^^^ Nannie Burrouj^s, 
■ O Baptist leader, founds National 
Trainjng School for Women. 

THURS. ' »f 

^^^^ n ly^J^ A^?'^!*]?^ territories of 



FRI. 



U.S. by Act of Congress. 1862 



OA CI^Br'ss W. Chestnutt, first Bleck 
fictjpn writer to reach wide white 



audience, born. 1858 



SAT. 



0%iM Henry 0. Tanner, ertist, born In 
Pittsburgh. 1859 



SUN. 



Joe louis knocks out Max 
Schmellng. 1938 

MON. 

James Chaney. Andrew :^ 
W 9°°d"^^"< *nd Micheel 



Schwerner murdered at 
beginning of Freedom 8i 
mof In Mississippi. 1984 



tUes. 



0% Jfk '^amuol Sewall of Massachusetts 
publishes 7/jg Se///na o/ JosQph, 
■ f|(pl anti-slavorv tract In the 



^jojonleo. 1700 

President Roosevelt creates Pair 
Employment Practices Comimlt- 
tee.ln 1941. 



WED. 

25 

THURS. 

^%gg^ American Medlca^^^oclatlon 
^jg^y seats first Black d^egates at 



' lis convention. 1950 



FRI. 



4^ By Paul Lourence Dunbaf. first major 
^ # poet to treat Black folk-life, born 
■ In Dayton. Ohio. 1872 

'A SAT. 

M Anthony Benezet opens school 
for Blacks In Philadelphia. 1770 > 

In 1880: 6,580,793 Blacks in U.S.. ' 
13.1 percent of population. ^ 



Day of the Congo's 
Independenco. 1960 



SUN. 



29 



HQROSCQPE AND CHARACTER ANALYSIS- 

0 

If you were bom May 21 to Juno 21 — 





YOUR[SUN IS IN GEMINI 

All about your diameter and your talents 

Abundantly Merc^iry scatters his talents over the Gemini- 
boni: a quick perceptive. faculty, adroitness, logic but also 
curiositv, resti^ness and lack of concentration. You do 
not find it es^ chianhel this abundance of talents into an 
orderly existence, fpr with" "two souls in oiie brc?wt" you 
. find it difficu^lt to make decisions. 

• :' ^ ' . ■ 

EVen as a child you \vrere not easily subdued; your thirst for 
knowledge, yoiir vitality, your spirit of enterprise knew no 
bounds and of an evening your parents fell nchausted into 
bed, but not you. l^^everthelcss, while you found your 
school work easy, your reports were poor only when your 
attention was occupied by other things. 

; ; K ^ / ■ ; ^ . , ^ 

As conspicuous as a bright light your widespread interests, 
inclinations and talents form the centre of your life. No- 
one else boni under the stars tak^s greater delight in meeting 
. , people: because you are excellent company you ^re well- 
' liked wherever you go and you ard often envied for your 
ability to make new acquaintances easily and^to establish 
new contacts. ' 

A distinct diar act eristic of the Gemini-bom is their langu- 
age ability, the ease with which they speak and write. Their 
manoeuvrable intelligence — which h&s its origin, in sober 
intellect — enables them to see both sides of every matter. 
Fanaticism and intolerance are not part of them. Conspicu- 
" dus'in them is their sustained spiritual elasticity and their 
youthful appearancAtretching over many years. This is the 
case although — or possibly because' — they suffer greatly^s 
their mood fluctuates. Their necv^ous system^ reacts with 

exceptional speed and consequently is sendtive and parti- 
cularly susceptible. ^ 



Profession anfl achievements — your prospects 
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^The pronounced craving for what is new, the hankering 
after new experiences and the thirst for knowledge become 
evident in the early youth of tK^Gemihi-bc^.,His profes- 
' sionat career is changeable and unsettled. The Gemini^ is 
- Inclined to diange his occupation frequently and only 
towards the b^innii^g of the second l^alF of his lite dpes he 
look for and find'a^n occupation y^hidi he -will retain and- 
whidi thus, offers a measure of material security. Those • 
bom under the Geifiini have a proverbial desire to travel' 
and -this coincides with frequent changes of home and 
^ domicile. Those who remain in their place of birth are the 
j^are exception* ^ 

.. • # • - • , . . / • 

All these factors readily create the danger of frittering 
away eood potential, of distracting^the mind. Only*in the 
case ot the^mixed types of the Gemini-Taurus (April 21— 
May 21} this danger will recede in the face of greater* 
Stability and adjustability. r j^Jj^j^ 



-^y P:;ank Davis/ ^ . , - 

llic^ost outstanding tilents oFihe Gemini spring from 
their intellect^ Pue to their ability\to speak and writfe well 
ai},d their talent for xicqiliring languages quickly and effort- 
lessly they are to be fojdnd in all the branches of the radio, 
television, literature arid philology. In indi*ttries geare^^for 
export, in publishing Jiouses as well as in oSier professions 
where the ability to/ grasp quickly, to adjust e^^sily and. 
where versatility ancya sharp intellect are essential. 

The female born under Gemini displays the,same galaxy of 
talents. Possibly hei' wanderlust is, even stronger. Not sur- 
prising, therefore, tp come across an above Average number 
of stewardesses amOngst them; foreign correspondents, per- 
sonjiel manageresses or fashion eniployees. 

Love, marriage a^d relations to environment 

With whatever the Gemini-born may be reproadied, in 
love and in.marrilage he is not boring, A partner who ex- 
pects his abundartce of plans, id^as and interests to Qom- i 

' \ ■ l / ' -'■ ' 

pensate for homeliness, will be ' disappointed. As in.his^ 

professional qaretr theGemidfcljrn male is searching^r 
the "right oni" i^ love. As tl|jP^n of his stai; h the i|ost 
volatile of the entire zodiac, ^ experiences difjFiculty in 
keeping abreast oF all the conmi^ts he so easily makes, hi 
spite of his pleasant nature ana ^is bubbling enthusiasm fit 
becomes visibly liesitant when he has tp take the decisive > 
step towards mari iage. Frequently Jthis step is not regarded / 
as final but rdthei as another ste^ forward oi^ the road to a 
new, ideal alliance. Attorneys specialising in divorce bene- 
fit from this. ^ . 

' ■ \ ' t • - ' ' ' * ' ' ■ 

Once you have, found the right wif<r, your marriage be-, ' 
comes a show-place "^here a never-ending serfes of brillidht 
ideas, brain-w;^Ves and plans are launched. This does dot 
only keep you, bi|t also tnose living near you, young— ^-spir- 
itually ana physically. . . 

The«position ^ similar in the, cas^ of^ the Gemini-bom 
female: she is qbeerful and hi^h-spirited and alwsiys plan- 
ning something iie^ in the adueVement of wJiicfa other new 
Interests and aims are Uncovered* Even at a ripe age she 
remains attractive and haiTa spiritually refreshing ef&t on 
herpartner. 

All those born under Gemini are ?rank, direct and honest. 
They get on well with others and uifdentand the knadf: of 
getting to know and cultivarine othqrsf^By virtue of their 
ability to speak fluently they ohen are the cientral figurfr— 
and tnis they enjoy. Thek humt)ur is frequently spiced with 
irony and satire. * * 

Tips With regard to health . ^ 

The nervous system susceptible, particularly the vegeta- 
tive lorgans, and there is an inclination for the respiratory? 
passages to become infectf^d. 

Prominent people amongst the Gemini-bora 



/ 



Jud/Qarland 
Prince Philip 
John F. Kbnnedy^ 
John WayQp 



Walt Whitman 
Leslie Uggams 
Bob Hope 
Dean Martin ^ 



/Va'^/oi" (soin- Op 

Laundry & Dry-Oleanlng 

•V ■ 

Opon 7 Days I ^ Week 8 a.m. - 9 P«in# 
3039 IJaylor Rd., 3.E, 



wm boni June 22 to July aaf- 



All about your character ahd your talents 

No othcf sign of the zodiac is so strongly influenced and 
guided by emotion as that of Cancer. This is reflected in the 
sensitiveness and toudiincss and dependence on moods 
whi(li is part and parcel of Mm. Responsible for this is your 
dominant heavenly body/ the moon, symbol of ups and 
downs, of movement forward and badkward. In fact, the 
^fect of this follower of the earth is as conspicuous in your 
life as a red line|— b the fate of your <:areer as well as m 
love and in marriaige, alyof which are characterised by rcst-^ 
Icssn^ changes /and ftesK surts. The more surprising, 
jer fail completely but always find 
le ushering in a new period of pro- 



therefore, dut y6u n^ 

a new point of de 

gress. 



A good memory, im: 
your most outst;(ndinf 
you are sujpericfif^to^a 
pf&n suffer as a re 
«|uentl'y— you woi ^ 
afterwards proves to/l 
you should rcsfist^' 
spirit too easilyl ' 



[gination and intuition are soine of 
diaracteristics. Through th'ese talents 
ten m various spheres. You yourself 
It; for not only do you nfony fre- 
unnecessaril^^d your pessunism 
ave been groundless. This inj:lination 
ly, for otherwise you will harm your 



Undeniably the _ 
triendlv and id»ft-hi 
dor which is inhere 
live harn[ionious|,y 
praise and encou: 
contrast to this thi 
dence to appeal' in 
mudi too soon. 



cer-bom belong to the chariuble, 
rtcd fellow-creatures. Here .the para- 
|ht in them becomes evident: they can 
only when thcv ^receive reco^tiour 
gement from tnose around them. In 
/ lack^tf* sound and natural sdf-confi- 
Ipublic. They withdraw/ ilito themselves 
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Profcssjibn 2nd adnievcinents — your prospects ' 

Nowhere else is a more pronounced restless period at the 
commencement ^ a profession;ll career to be found than 
under this .si^. The inherent readiness to change knd the 
fluctuating aims /hsimper steady prohidtion which is only 
achieved by greater exertion and by overcoming the innate 
sh^ess. Otherwise the dsifiper exists that the Cancer-bom 
will accept apwltion which is not commensurate with his 
talents and abilitifes. NcvertKclesSST he mainuins a steady 
tempo at workJis disciplined and reliable. One character- 
istic of the Cancer-bom <;]eserves st)ecial mentiop: his.uh- 
canny, sometimes even grotesque attachment to water or 
moisture. Statistics prov^ beyond ;my doubt that people 
bom under this sign arc drawn very strongly to the element 
water. They ptcfer a house near 'a river, stream or the sea. 
They have a preference for voyages by sea. They eitjoy 
dealing with liquids in some form or other, or will other- 
» wise be concerned with one of the many occupations con- 
cerned with one of the many occupations concerned with 
food. It is' hardly necessary' to say that they arc. very 
strongly r.epijesented amoQgst the mariners — including cap- 
tains. >' 

. r ■■■ 1 



- . //. ■ /-,/■ 

Love, marriage and/fe^lations to environment . ' ' 



nantici^hi plays 
will i/ot admit 



fu^e 



In their relations^ their environment ro^ 
ttie nfiost impomht part, even\though the 

it.This frewj^y leads to disapppintmeiits, until they have 
leamt to acnust their innermost wi^he^ jto an i^eal reality. 

/characteristic is their kro^ng atudimeni to the 
home and particularly to Uic riiotheZ For the very » 
^ ion that they can be incliiied/to r^ard the world 
unfriendly or even hostile plice, they frequently 
,draw into their childhood anci ^ek ihotherly love— 
^nmes until ihe\laie twenties. When/they succeed in 
nn^ themselves form this associatjoh in good time, their 
bpects for a harmonious and happyUbve life and mar^ 
?frajrc goo4 and their frequent diangeif of mood stop. 
In ihe)jife of the ww/e Cancer hi^ first Ib^e plays a decisive 
part— often unconsciously and often till /ar into middle 
- j^fr^^ ^ peace-lovingi uncomplicated and c^\mt he has 
diffiajlty in findings partner for life for whom he thcp 
provides faithfully. This fe subject to the condition that she 
must share his love for his hojne, hi' 
small corner of the eartji. She must 1 
the children and look a:f ler them well 
for in his life they take first place. 

Tips with regard to health 

Prone to disorders of the dieestive, system (particularly the 
^ stomadiand liv<irKinclind'towar2 neuro^^ coSons ' 

Prominent pebple amongst the Gancer-bom ^ 



possessions and his 
pe greatly atuched to 
-the same as he does, 



Helen fcciler 
Mift Chigall 
Juliffs Caesar 
LcsJie Cargn 



Rembrandt van Ryn 
PhyUis DiJIcr 
JuJie Eiscnhrfwcf 
Diahann CtjjrroJJ 



lALKlKfd WITH . DARBara 



hot. 



by Bairbara Mauldin 



midriffs lalte?s ^l^K"^^ 
that the^e'^shouL'bra J S^"^ 

dress code here n+ 

the staff fwXa ^ that 

code is best Jor Jh! \P^-^^oular dress 
does get^'vSy'^SJt? ' ^*"''*«'?*^. but It 

under J^aSd-lhal Vufl ^ ''^^^^ 

a midriff Viiuse ^^^"^ °^ shorts and 
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Printing 
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mg & PubllQ^iingt 
xon Hlll» Md, I 
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OODLES O^!- DOODLES — 



Just doodlin' what comes 





naturally 




A A A 



A 



ANSWERS 



1. A 12 hour sucker 

3. The djlrty end of the stick 



2, A tape'worm 

^. A game of connect the triangles 





jokes 



Questiont Why^ didn't the animals 
on Noah's ark play car^ds? 

Answer'? Because Noah was standing on 
the tieck. 

Question I What did one^paslcet say 

to thie other casket? 
'Answer! Is that you coffin? 

> by Michael lounger 9-309 

Question! W&at di(^ Teni:iesee? *^ 
Answer * The same tging Arkansas. 

; ."■ - ' 



18 



Question i What^jiid Delaware? 
V Answer! A New Jersey, $ 

Question: Why coQldn't the " • 
tearcher see her students? 

Answer! Because she didn't have 
any pupils. 

. Question: Why didn't. Batman go ♦ 
to the card, game? 
Answer! Because he was'^fra^id 
of the Joker. 

. by Robin Pletcher^-32 

Question! What month has 28 days? 
Answer! All of theip.» 



; ,by Marc lay Harrison 8-3*08 
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POLL WINNERS 



FOOTBALL - Alvin JenkinS'*'-9-224 

POSITION PLAYE1> - Defensive End 

GREAT ACCOMPLISHMENT - When ' 
he made the safety against 
pouglass »and was responsible 
for winning the game. 

"We owe our winnings ^o Mr. 
Harris who well coached ,us and 
also the great team spirit. I 
plan to go to Ballou'-.and p^Iiay 
fullback during the summer. 
practice. I wish the coming 
team good luck in the fall"r 






SOFTBALL SCHEDULE 


y 

APRIL -21 


Elliot at Hart - „ • 


. 23 


Roper at Hartv , 


25 


' Jeffers6n at Hart 


28 


i/ 

f Kramei: at jCramer ^- 


30 


1 Brpwne at Browne . 


MAY 2 


Woods on a t Woods on 


5 


Miller at Hart * « 


7 


Elliot ht ',ElXiot , • 


9 


Roper at Roper 




Jefferson at Jefferson 


14 . 


Kramer at Hart , v . • 


16 


Browne at Hart ' 


19 


Woodson at Hart 




Miller at Miller , 



t BASKETBALL y Anthony Martin 

(9-226) 

POSITION PLAYED - Center 

GREAT ACCOMPLISHMENT - One of the 
high scoring players. He • 
blocked lots'^of shots. Plans 
to go to.McKinley Tech and 
* play f o^ard 4 

"I 'm^ chaixging positions because 
I don't feel I'm quite tall 
enough and don't carry enough 
.weight for center. Hart should 
have a better year in basket-' 
ball especially, since LeVelle ^ 
.Miller, Curtis Mill, and 
Reginald Fuqua will be back to 
assist the team", 

ERiC - _ 





^OFJBALL TRAM 



Thompson , Dway ne 
Allison, Keith 
Reddick, Shelton 
Markham, Johnny 
Jenkins, Alvin 
, Marshal, Thornell 
Newsome , Edward 
Washington) Mary» 
Hill, tJurti^ 
DuPree, Dwayne 
Brooks, Kevin 
Hunter , Conway 
McNeil, Melvin 
Lawson, tlark 
Wlliiams, Ronald 
White, Stef on 
Ashe, Antoine 
Moore, l^elson 
Carthorne, Ricky 
Allen, Tonunf"^ 



Pitcher 
Catctier 

First Base . 
Second Base ^ 
. Short Stop 
Third Base 
Left F^el^ 
Short Fielder 
C^ter Fl^eld 
Right Field 
Pitcher/Outfield 
Catcher' 
• * Outfield 
Outfield 
Fiirst Base ^ 
Outfield/Second Base 
Third Bade 
Outfield < ' . 

Pitcher ^ ' 
Outfield/Infield 
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MVP -** 'Dwayne Thompson 

Highest Batting A^^erage - C. Hill and .A. Jenkins 
Next in dine for MVP - C. Hill ' jL16 



The Hart Jets ^re-entered ^he 
league* .this year (after a year 

. of play) and .are trying to end 
the season*with at ^least, a .gOO 
record for the year. Although 

'we probably won't^be in the ^ 
playoffs; the other teams will 
know they hjad a fight in play-* 
ing us . • . * 

The teaim has a very good 
nucleus fo;p the coming years . 
and it won't be long before a 
chaitlpion is crowned at Hart, 
w Coaches Ballard and Garner 
are proud of their, players and 
predict the schobl will be well 

^ represented by the team. " 
Stars to watch ^ this year are: ^' 
A. Jenkins, K. .Allison, T. 
Marshall, C. Hill, M. Washing- 
ton. Other stars to watch this 
year and. next are: S. Reddick 
and M. McNeil. . . « 



7/1 



MARY WASHINGTON,- SHORT FIELD 

. She grabs attention because she 
is a girl. Everyone picTcs on her 
and laughs at her until she gfets 
bn.thQ field and does her thing • 
sShe bats over .30*0 and is one of 
the best outfielders ' pn, the .team. 
Playing almost f lawleas ball* ' 
Mary. has Committed* only one error; 
in oi|r first ten-gafnes. 

She has responded* very niceiy tc 
being the only girl on the team bj 
exhibiting j;^tstanding sportsman^ 
ship, and Readership. / 



CURTIS HILL - CO-CAPTAIN 

Curtis has shown- the most ^ growth 
of all the boys on the teaml He 
now sports a batting average close 
to .400 and is a vexry serious 
player. After getting off to a' 
shakey sta,rt the first two gtoes, 
he has come on like Evil Kinievii 
in his quest^to help the team; 

Cur1:*iaas the strongest ahd mdbt 
accurate throwing arm on the team 
and makes few mistakes. He is 
quiet, gutsy, and respectful (a 
coaches dream ' player) ^ ' 



. PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
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Memor>andxam to: Mrs ^"•^ Emma Lewis, Executive Assistant 
^ to the Asgocdate Superintendent 

Trom: The Department of English ^^y^^jJ^ 

Re: The English Instructional Program at Hart .Jun^-oj-- 
High School . . ^ ' 



. Conditions at Hart Junior High, Schoo^ are unlJeli eVaile • ) 
Noise, confusion, constant hall-walking hy hordes ^of children 
are ^ characteristic patterns at^any.time of the school day. 
The halls are littered ^ith t:caslx and garbage . — orapge peels 
half-filled milk cartons, candy papers crumpled' newspapers . 
Tlje doors of many of the classrooms are- locked ' to keep intruders 
out* Graffiti af the most ob^p^ne type have been scribkled 
with magic markers on the walls and* loc^^ers . 

* I ' ' ' ■ 

' Inside the class.rooms, desks ^.wjere cle^li. Much of the 
furaiture was new»^ Bulletin board's >w;ere attractive and \- 
timely-' Some teaclierfi^ were actively teaching, 'and most 
siruden't0; in the classrooms were quiet and attentive'. 



In one class, ten seventh grade students worked to 
^improve their yocabularieig by finding synonjcms and antonyms.* 
fox words on' a list in a spelling book^ They used these 
words in both oral and written sentences* 51he teacher was , 

pdtient and enthusiastic. The words, unfortunately were ^not ,f 
taken from a, story co]atex,t. * Many of them were not within ih^ 
normal exp(erience, of the children.. Later, the teach^er explained 
that the actual enrolMent of th6 class was twenty-two, but 
that most of the. students Jus^t did not come* to class. 

■ (' 




in anothier clas s , Black Hist oryjtJeek was being observed 
by: eightb^ grade students who had read the life stories of 
f amicus -B^ack' Americans . The students were giving oral reports 

in a very miature manner when a large boy, pu^sh^d the' door open 
singled out one of th.e students to insult in a loud ipts^er 
and-, left laughing. . 

< * 

A check of the p^^ram cards shows that ten, of the 
fourteen teachers are permanent one is probationary,, and 
three are temporary. Xbree qf the teachers have Master's 
^degrees. ' • 

1. » ' » 

' A conferenc^e with the Building Cl^irman indicate^ 

general discontent and low morale on iRe -part of English 

teachers. Each teacher has five classes, but the size of the 

classes varies widely. The Bu(ilding Chairman felt, that 

the^Niask'of' teaching at Hart wa9 so overwhelming because of 

the extremely crowdCfcd condition A there . 'The teachers were 

Jvst crushed by thq sheer numbers of childrea at Hart in the 

beginning of ihe school year. HoV that some new teachers had 

*been hired, she felt that cdndifcions were better. The Building 
Chairman complimented the two newest members of the English 
staff for having the courage to use innovative methods. The 
varloup. grade levels meet to discuss^ common problejms and 

'^ilXxi:^^^ Materials and books are in short supply, but 
teatiliiG^s vere in the ^^rocess of making dittos and worksheets 
to use. / 



T he Reading Propgram at Hart \ " ' ' 

The reading program at Habrt leaves* '^^ch to be desired. 
.In conferences with the reading: teacheaf^, we learned that 
the students selected for re adiVg/ cl assies were arbitrariyly 
pulled from other overcrowded classes. \^:»There was no evidence 



> o£ informal "besting nor di agnost ic-pres criptive . t eaching . One 
'teacher expressed a need for material, but had no specifio, 
requests to make'. . The Title. I tea~bher indicated that her 
Bfaterials were on order , but that she is doing inst as well 
"vithout them because most of her|children "Just need vocabulary . 
' > .* * 

The reading specialist whose program on paper -is adju'sted 
to include interaction wrth other teachers had no activity 
going on in her classrx»om on two separate occasions . Her 
feeling is that the program at the school never reicovered 
from the blow of the teachers* strike. She ve^itured that 
M. faiction in the faculty led by a militant teacher is l^u^ly 
engineering the downfall of the principal who p^ld functfb-n 
o vith teacher support. As "we walked the halls.*aftd talked, we 
observed without comment-students smoking, sitting an floors, 
vindow sills or steps. The risading specialist attributed the 
breakdown in student- behavior to a d.et erioration of morale, 
professional integrity, professional responsibility of teachers 
She belieyes that the simple solution, to all of Hart's diffi- • 
cult ies .would bye the removal of one teacher whom she believes 
to be the author of their discontent.''*!/ 



• • The teachers have 4ad nb guidelines, supportive inter- 
action nor staff meetings this year to serve their efforts in 
reading.. Prescriptive test results are 'available but are 

, » • . • - - ') 

unused. • 



The teachers' geheral attitudes toward the disarray of the 
instructional j)ragram is one of acceptance without ^ipparent 
concert^. ^Stii^nts, too, would only say that they disliked the 
school without knoVtng why. — , , 



In spite of the many problems and handicaps, the English: 
teachers. at Hkrt are trying to teach and work with students 
in the classroom. Many of othem"are afraid, to speak to students 
in 'the halls befcause of the thr^^at of violence. 
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In many ways. It is impossible to separate . the instructional 
program from the general atmosphere and tone of the building 
andjjhe community. The public housing units whi ch • surround 
Hart'^pour the maladjusted and poorly cared for children into 
the school. where they are again neglected, misunderstood, or_ 
ignored.. Overcrowding in any 'human situation produces behavior 
problems . . " .V 

It is dif ficu'it to recommend any type of small* chajige 

that would- have any effect uE^n such a grave situation , but 
the first step seems to be a reduction of the numbers of - 
students per teacher. Then when the number of students becomes 
manageable, it seems appropriate to plan staff development ^ 
activities in which both administration and teachers plan 
for reading.improye^jent, for stepped-up counselling where 
needed, and for an instructional ^program whJ,ch considers both . 
•the needs and the goals of" th« children'. . . . ' 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 



DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 
rKUlOENTIAL BUILOINO 
4tS • I2TH rTRiCT, N. W. 



(• WASHINGTON. O. C. 20004 




lEMORANDUM 



February 23, 1973 



TO:. 



Dr. James T. Guines 
Associate Superintendent 
Division of Instructional Services 



FROM: 



Joseph E. Penn3£^ 

Supervising Director 

Department of History (Social Studies) 



SUBJECT: As Requested ; An Evaluation of the Social Studies. Department 

at Hart Junior Higr'^ool Including Pertinent 
Recommendations' for Improvement 



As a result of classrqom visitations, . conferences , Observations' |^ 
and analyses of the Social Studies Departrnent atfij^fart Junior High SchooT,' 
the Department of History (Social Studies) is submitting the following 
report containing both factual informatipn gained from an on-the-site 
investiflatior) and our recommendations. 

Site of Staff. There are eleven social studies teachers at Hart: 



Class Size. The official, class sizes vary from 20 to 37. 



Curriculum Offerings- in SoclaT Studies . Hart is following without 
deviation the social studies' curriculum prescribed by the Board 
'of Education. The following courses are offered and are currently 
being taught: . 



United States Geography 
United States History 
Civics 

.Climatic Geography ' , , 

World Survey of- Civilization 
Exploring the History of Afro-Americans 



Permanent - 8 
Probationary- 1 
Temporar'y - 2 

Total - 11 



continued 



Social Studies Evaluation of V 
Hart Junior High School continued ' Pag^ 2 . , 

Physical C1>9Ssroom Conditions , The physical condition^ of the social 
I . studies cl-assrooms appear to be adequate. The rooms have, movable 
furniture adlowing for "^flexibility in instruptional techniques. 
There is also adequate space for book displays and storaga^ 

Class Attendance . It. is evident that the rate of absenteeism in .the 
social studies classes is very high ancj represents a real problem. 
The rate of tardiness is also excessive with the .result that the 
start of some classes is often deflayed teh or fifteen minutes. 
In addition, some classes, once begun, are interrupted continually 
by the entrance of students. 

/ . ' \ ' ^ ' . 

Quality of Teaching . The caliber of teaching in the social studies 
Classes ranges from poor to -superior. . Although a few examples 
of . superior teaching wer6 observed, "there were far too many 
instances of dull, uninspiring teaching. 

^ ■ ■ > * / * 

Adequacy o^f lnstructionaV Materials . The social studies textbook 
situation at liar t does not appear to be a problem. The students 
.seem to jjave textbooks in every class. However students in one 
history clasis, "World Survey of Civilization'* are using a world 
•geography textbook. 

Maps and chlbrts appear to be adequate. Basic instructional 
mater1al;s such as chalk, papers penciU,"" etc. are in short supply 
and unavailable for distri^tion. There ar^ no facilities to 
duplicate materials; the ^ittosjachines (all 1^ive of them) have 
not been operating for some^Ji^;fm6. * ' 



A 



The audio-visual hardware (of all types) is tbtally inadequate^^^ 
for a socii^l studies department of the size at<itei^. 



Evidence of Ability^ Interest, aftjOttitudes of Students , There is a 
vast range of ability among students in the social studiestclasses 
at Hart, ranging from those who are unable to read to thoscr who 

are reading above grade level . ^ 

* • • 

The interest level varies from class to class, depending largely 
'Upon what is being presented and the way in whith it is being 
presented. Student attitudes for the most part appear to be 
quite good-natured and in some instances, Tgng suffering. . 

The rgpport between social ftudies teachers and students appears 
to be good. 

continued 



SociaK3tud?es Lvaluation of 

Hart Junior High Scfrool continued ^ ^ Page 3 

Recommendations : . " / — , ' 

K That steps should be taken immediately to reduce drastically the 
- number of interruptiitins to which the teachers are subjected. *It 
appears that parents and other persons are sil l owed to ta^ke the 
teacher^ f romper class almost at will to confer with hgr about 
problems invoTving one student. As a result, twenty or thirty \ 
students or more are left without a teacher while a conference ^ 
concerning one student is held. 

Z. That steps \5hculd be taken immediately to tighten up. the operation 
of the social studies department with greater emphasis upon teacher 
planning and organizatiori. Time should be provided and arrange- 
ments made for greater departmental cbigftunication and coordination 
. " . of materials , information and techniques with emphasis upon the 
necessary parts of a daily Messon. > ^ 

3, That a strong concerted effort on the part X)f both the administra- 
tion and the teachers should be maHe to greatly reduce absenteeism 
and tardi ness , » 

4, ^That ^a strong and united effort must be mc(de to clear the hgllwciys 

during class time of hundreds of students and non-students to 
reduce the annoying and ever present interference- with classroom " 
instruction and to "help bring about a more wholesof^ and peaceful 
climate for learning. i 




5,- That a study qf the causes ;of apparent low faculty morale be made 
with an inmediate follow-up of all necessary steps needed to im- 
prove the situatio^n. 

,6. That steps be ta^en to provide the socic(1 studies department with 
basic instructional materials suth as: paper - both composition 
. and duplicating, pencils, chalk, dttto masters, desk outline maps, 
a ditto machine, record pfayer and film strip projector. 

7. That every effort should and must be made to establfslfi strong, 
harmonious, objective relations with the Hart community with the 
primary purpose 6^ing to create an atmosphere of mutual trust and 
respect. among parents, teachers, administrators and students sq 
that the quality of educcition ultimately offered to all Hart 
students will be' the result of a unified effort on the part of 
" al 1 concerned . S 



JEPrsfhm 
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t. STAPP -DEVELOPMENTS 

HART JUNIOl^ HIGH SCHOOL 
November 15, 19^^ 



A G E N D ;A 

Our Ap.p^oach to Behavior Management 

What Is Behavior ' 

Teacher Attitudes 
•"Alllsat or River"- 

The Vicious Cycle Gestait 

Crisis intervention' 

Surface Management 

'Behavior Mocllflcat ion . • 

Life Space' Interviewing* 



'Special .Education Resource >T^ am 



Pearl Allen/ 
. ' Audrey Jor.ds 

' Mary hall Sneed , 
^ - ■ Anna/Wll-llams 

James Gillespie 
^ • ' Sylvester Dory 
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Introduction 



STAF7 ^ DEVELOPMENT 

mRT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
November 15, 197^1 ^ 

A G E H D A 



'(1) Meet Our Team 

(2^ The Mee'd for Alternative Prorrrams 
(3) Cltlnf2; Various Alternative Prof?:rams 



The Presentation * • 

. ■ * 

Individualized Inntructlon. . . Supigested 
Techniques and "iaterlals • ' ' 



Browsing: Period 

(1) Vlsltinp; the exnlblts 

(2) Questions 



Special Education Resource Team 

Pearl Allen 

Audrey Jones , 

'laryhall Sil-eed 

Anna V/llllams 

James Gillespie •. 

Sylvester Dory 
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HART JUNIOR . HIGH SCHOOL 
601 Mississippi Avenue,- SE 
Washington/ D. C. 20032 
December 197^ 



TO THE PASTOR: 

AGAIN,' THANKS. EDR. YOUR PAST COOPERATION. WE WOULD . 
BE HAPPY I^ YOU WOULD HAVE THE ATTACHED. ANNOUNCEMENT 
' MADE TO YOUR AUDIENCE ON SUNDAY. 

■ SINCERELY, . 



THOMAS HARPER 



, PRINCIPAL 



/ 



• HART .JUNIOR HIGH, SCHOOL 
601 fesslsslppl AvQnue, S. E. 
Washington, D. C. 2D032 

December 5, 197^ ' 



Dear Parents: ® ■ ■ . , 

We 'inylte you to attend' our PTSA Meeting, Tuesday, December 10, 197^. 
Our Conferences will begin at 7*30 p.m. and the General Meeting at 8:30. 
We hope that you will make plans to attend. 

• \ 

As we approach the end of the year we look forTvard to your continued 
sup port . Witt) your support we can make the New Year — a year of 
"laSETHERNESS" for Parents, Teachers, Students, and Administrators of the 
House of Hart., * - 

We wish for you and yours a Happy Holiday Season. 

* * ' * 

Sincerely, 

Thorny Harper, PrincJ^jal 
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HART JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
601 Mississippi Avenue, S* E. 
W«8hliigton» D. C. 20032 



March 25, 1975 * 



V 



TO THE PASTOR 



Dear Sir: 



Again, we at the "House of Hart" wish to thank you 
for helping us to keep our community informed. This" 
has been a great asset to our school. 

•'^ ' * ' ' . ^ • 

Woulcl ypu be kind enough to announce the^ following 
your audience: * ^ 

PTSA MEETING - JglART JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

TUESDAY,* APRIL 8 at. 7:30 P.M. 

* , . *i 

Best wishes for m Happy Easter. 



Sinceipely, 



Thomas Harper 
Ptdncipal 
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' '• • ! , . , STAFF. DEVELOPMENT DAY - HART JR HlfGH 

. • > ., .SKYLINE INN - FEBRUARY 23; 1^73 . 

Group lY ! ~ ' . ' . ' • • 

Paollltatoaf - Dr, l3pv^<5ordy • " • 

Reporder - £^2?s. I^tfcio Coiaoii ; ' • '* / ' . 

r • ' * ' ■ ■ 
■ ' * ■ ' . • .*" ■ . 

' ^ -> • ■ '> 

I. SIGNIPICAMT PACTS MD 'CAUSES OV PROBLEfje ^ 

At Disolplliie . \ • 

1. Haj;i wallc©3?Q . . ' , • ■ 

. 2. SBjoklng . ■• • \, 

3» liGiOlJ:- of Intereol? y . ' ' 

4. '.Laolc of respect (self, teaohera» 'foll!:oTjj-i.stud9ntJs, \ 
Gdmlnlotratlon, rules and regulations) 

; Bt .Attendance ^ 

1. Tardlnesa 

2. Claas putters ^ " • " 



^. vTuranoy 



\ - 



Chronic abaonteelsm ^ 

C. Coittanir|iloat;16n (mass) -^.^ 
1« Lack 'Of oofflnunloatlbn 'between ■ . . 

a) teaoher*-admlnl8tratQr - . 

b) teacher-teacher 

o) teaeher-pareiit , ' i ' 

d) teaoheJ^-febnimunlty , " ^ 
o) teaoher*atudent 
.2. Lack of - unity end timst 
• 3. Victims of "6o Your Own Thing" 
/ 4. Huloe not enfol-oed , . 

D. . Pacllltlea . ' 

• li Physical plantJ *' 

a) Xargeet Juh^lor j^igh enrollmont in city 

b) otudente housed In iliiore than one building 
o) cafeteria too omall for student body 

2. Pa Syotem - out beoauoe of vAndallom 

3. Olooles removed - new ones not replaced 



B. riaterlalo and Equipment 
' 1* Booko 

a) not enough books for alt. students • 

b) otilidentB ohare booko 
6) only olaaer bom se'to • 

2. Lack of matferlalfl for spoolal olaasoD 

a) materials ordered - arrive too late for tlcae 
planned • 

3« iaok of equipment and repairs on equlpfflont on hand 
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II. MC^SS AGAINST DISOIPLIM 

A. lAoa of -progi^ams \ 
B» Ruld'i eund v9$v^Xutlons not? anf orofec' 
C» Too .imiah par|iil^8iv«neoa (ovdi^yone) 
D« Lao^l: of oois»iimSvOiitlon ((naso) 

2» "Teaohar-Admlnl^tratosp 
Teaohdr-Studont 

5« Toaohdr-Comittunlty 
E. Lack of Unity (total) ' 
P. riorale low 

G. Laoli of Authority * Who's in qomtnand? 
It Domtom 
2 a Cotntrnmity 

Prindipal ' 
etc. . 
. P.' Tiwo ' 

1.. Hooidrooia too ahort to do Korlc aoolsned 

. A00«mbliQa planned and sohedip.dd without dud, 
oonoideration to f dllow-*teaoh6r or ataf f 
3* Suppliaa and oiatorlals 'ordered oh^ arrive too 
' ' late for purpose intended 
0* Hart tJniq,ue 

X, Physical layout ' . 

, ■ 2'» Enrollment^ ' • j 

*' 3» gohcJoX. en-vwoniaent - " 

III, FORCES PqH DiStJIPLIWB < 

. At Handbooks (up-date) 

X, Toaoher • ' ' . 

2. Student • ■. ' . ••' 

B. Authority figure 

' 0.« Aides ' , " ' . ' 

1« Community 
2i,. Speeial ' ' 
• D. Daily Bulletin 

Bt student Gouj^oil . . 

Ft Unif orm .O^^ioer- ' . ' 

(J. Teaohera- 
, H» Oounsoloro « 

It Prinoi'pal • \ * 

It assistant prinoipalo 
J»' Paronto (aome) 

K. studontfl • 
Lt Hoeouroe people 
Ht Attendanoo Bulletin 
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POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS ^OR Di;'SCIPLIWE - Imaedlato and Long Range 

A,t linjedlat/e ' „ . 

iiV Hall^I^ljy alX teachers will be on hall duty 
' ' at thfe ohaiige of daGSes' and remain untjLl halls' 
' jare clear of otudentOf 

■ , » o * 

trae Buddy System to walk halls where needed* 
2t Cafeteria <^ each teacher will give up at least 5 

minutes of his/her ^lunch time to visit -student 

cajreterla* ^ 
3» Give special attention to classroom wheni teacher 

Is on leave* (discourage hall wallsferQ from 

wandering ^In) 

Phoning Commlttoe 

a) Teachers - . ' 

b) Parentis * 
5t Daily JBulietln (2 parts) 

a) Teachers - top part 

b) students - bottom part (read and poet) 

' 6« Dally Attendance Bulletin to be ready before 
third jperlod of same day attendance tolceni 
V 7/ lmV>t Cards ' 

f) To be icept with etudent at all-tlmoa 
) This will serve as a measure to prevent a^tudent 
from giving false information* 

8. Taa?dy or Detention Hall 

a) Students, arriving after 9 atm. bo detained 
' after school until k pgm. 

b) Paronto will be notified by uelephone committee. 

9, "snocial room for hail walkers 

• a) student will spend day In designated room 

b) Instructional materials will be given each 
student 

* o) student sent to spenial room for hall mllsers 
three times will be subject to suspension* 
d) special program be set up for hall wallcers who 
ore not able to learn in a normal classroom 
Qottlngt ... 
B« Unity and Expectancies 
1» Teacher' 

a) speak to oo*worker8» administrators » students, etc* 
bj forget clique and help fellow teacher in need* 

c) share ln:f!ormatlon and materla^is 

d) spread, good news as rapidly ad you spread gossip 
o) ,let oo^^orker know when he is ijlolng a good Job 

f ) lot co-worker know when he is net performing up 
to par 

S* report to and remain on duty post as scheduled 
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h) don't to^oh dotm to -0tud@nfc» .but at tho eatno tlrao 

do not loxter your standarde ^ 
1) 0ot, tho stage for leomlng by your ^Sioe, appearance* 

and tho presentation of subjeot mattor 
j) asstt&Q the role for xthloh you were hired-^bo * ; • .. 

professional ' ' ' 

Zm Adainijstratoro - 

a)\ L<it f aoulty Impw who lo In "chfirso** 

(1) domtown ^ ' - 

(2) oosiEmmlty , 
.(3) pJPln^lpaX 
(k) otudonto 

(5) WHO? 

3» K®Qp faculty inforaad of ohaagoa ilii dlroo'tlvog . 

4. CoEamuoaloato with |*ttoulty 

a) spoalfi ' . , '. • • ' . ' 

b) oln^slo out individual who I o hot doing hie 3ob— 

do not s^QV&HZG by putting notlo© In the bulletin. 
(But notloo In toaohor's box - after 3 not loco call 
, te foj? a confer onoo) ^ 
.o) notify faculty In advonoo of planned* md all other 
BOhodulod asfloiatolles 

d) «otabll£3h suldollneo or rula© ond regulatlono to 
be followed by teachoro 

Long R£mg o » ' 

1« Dloolfi odhedullns . . . 

a) seventh gradera only • 

bj hou0cd %n domountablae , * 

c) teaohore will havo 7.th grado hoaorooac csnd follow ^ 

aohodulo of oaao s^^da level. 

2. Boll systba . • . ' 

a) bol^ti.^o signal end of olaoo porlod followed by vlj^gnal 5 
mlnutos later to- begin noxt olaap porlodi 
(student will imow that ho 1q tardy "aft or bell olgnal) 

3. Heviflion of toaohor handboolc 

a) oopy of handboplct to eaoh toaohcSr (net? and old) 
p) Toaohor rosponolblo to road and be atmr© of ruled 

and rQgulatlona in- handbook. 
0) toaohm? to bo notified of cui^ chansos or additions " 
^. Hovl0lon.of ottiddnt handboolf 

a) handbooks Isaued to oach student v ' 

b) otudont and par«nt olgn book ©lip 

e) hoao*ooa apond tlmo reviewing vnlm (this oould bo 
mm bof oro ruioe aro loLotrtLneXy broken) 

5, r-ioro aoeexabliQp ( all grade levolca) 
. a) Woleotao soptoaber 

b) ruloa and rGgulatlono . ' 

0) ©to • 

dj awards asoQiabllQe « oaoh oooioator 

q) Dopartmontal aQoomblloa 

f ) other aosaoiblloo aa planned 
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6^ . Dooro « EntranooQ - 52 4 ' . ■ ' 

; * g) oheolc with eafQty inapootor about tho pojsslblllty 
. , of oloslng Qomo ontrancao permenantly 

'1^ oloso. feom© entranoea at .oert£%ln tlmas dirrlns • oohool 
day ' 



/ . 
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INDIVIDUAL PUPIL P^FIL^ (SAMPLE) 



School 



Name: 

Address: _ 
Birthdate: 



/ 



/ 



Motith Day ' Year 



Section: _ 
Telephone: 
Ag6: ^ 



Parents Name: 

•Parents Address? _ 
Business Address: 



Telephone : 
Bu6* Phone! 



Extra-Curricular Activities 



Grades:^ Subjects 



Period Pre - Post Teachers 



Room 



English 

Math ' ^ 

Science ' * , 
, Geography 
' Language 

Music/Art 

Shop 

Physical Education 



Results frort Diagnostic Team: 
' Reason for tJon-Attendancei 

Attendance kecord: » * 

•A»0.*s Comments: 



'Referrals fqr Class-Cutting: By: 

To: 
Date:' 

^ Class Period: 



JContacts with Parents (by Support Team member) 
Date , Member* of Team , Method of Contact^ 



Results and /or Comments 



Use reverse side for lengthy ijomments. 
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Attitudlnal Survey 

INSTRUCTIONS ; The purpose of this study is to measure your feelings • ' 

, ~ • ■ \ 

toward the programs, personnel, cur^idulum, etc. at Hart Junior High 



School by having you judge them against a series ©J descriptive scales. 
In taking this survey, please make your judgments on the basis of what 

these things mean to YOU. ^ i h 

. . . ■ 

If you feel that the item is very closely >related to one end of the srale, 
you should place your check-mark as follows: . . - 

fair; X ; ; . ; ; ; ; unfair 

fair; ; . ; J , ; ; ' I X ; unfair 



If you feel that the item is quite closely related to one or the other end 

of 'the scale (but not extremeJly) , you should place your check-mark as 

t. ^> ' . 

follows: • • 

good; ; X ; ; t - L.> » . i > "^^^ 

good; i; ; ; ; ; X ; j;; bad 

>. ■ 

If the item seems only slightly related to one side as opposed to the ^ 
other side (but not really nGUtral)"; theri you should check as follows: 

kind;. ; J X ; ^ ; ; ^ ; I . 4 cruel 

kind; _; ; ; X ; _^ ; \ ; cruel . 

The direction toward which you check depends upon which of the tvo ends 
of the scale seem most characteristic of the' thing you're judging. 

If you consider th^ concept or item to be neutral on the scale, both 
sides of the scale are equally associated with the ij:em, or if the scale 
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is completely irrelevant,, unrelated to the itfem, then you should place 
^our check-mark in the middle space: " 

safe; ; ] \j X ; ; ; ; unsafe 



IMPORTANT : (1) Place your clt|.ck-marK in the middle of spaces, not on 
the boundaries©: " ^ 



THIS 
; X ; 



. NOT THIS 
_> ft. t > 



(2) Bc'SurQ you check every scale for every" item. — do not 
omit any. ' 

(3) Never put more than one check-Tiiark on a single scale, 



I . Local Board 



1. creative; 



2. responsive;^ 

3« valuable; 

4. effective ;_ 

II/ P.S.T.A.' 



1. effective; 
' 2. helpful ;_; 
3. creative'; 



4/ cooperative ;_ 



III. Adminis t r a t o r s 



V. lair; 



2. tt±e^dly^ 

3. strong; ;_ 

f 4. honest; ; 

IV. Teachers 



1. prpduotive;^ 

2. valuable; 



_; destructive 
j unresponsive 



3. • considerate;^ ; 

4. kind; \ ;_ _;^ 



_; worthless 
1 ineffective 



; ineffective 



; useless 

; destructive 

; ; uncooperative 

_; unfair 

J ; unfriendly 

^; weak 

; ^dishonest 



: lazy 



; Worthless 

_; ; inconsiderate 

; unkind 
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V. Over-all Curriculum 



/ 



1. relevaftt;_ 

2. interel&ting;^ 

3. up-to-dKte;_ 
4^ extensive; 

VI. * Activities 

1. interesting 

- 2. practical; 

3 . valuable ; 

4 . relevant ; 

'pa 

VII. Policeman 

^ 1. kind; > ; 



- 2, supportive 

3. reliable; 

4. necessary ;_ 



VIII. Communication Process 



1 . comprehensive ;^ 

2. effective; 

3. consistent; 

4* practical; 



IX. Physical Envirbnment 



1. attractive;_ 

2. safe; ^ ;^ 



3. pleasant ;_ 

4. adequate;^ 



»_ 



>_ 



irrelevant 
_; dull 

; obsolete 
\ limited 



; dull 



_; impraaticdl 
; worthless 
; irrelevant 



ruthless 

; uninterested 



; unreliable 
; unnecessary 



; limited 



J ineffective 
^] inconsistent 
; imprac.tidal 



; unattractive 



^ ; unsafe ^ 

\ ; unpleasant 



;,, inadequate 



X. Support Services (counselors, nurse, payuuologi^t , A.O. , etc.) 



/ 

1 . comprehensive ;^ 

2. effective; 

3. supportive; 

4. valuable; 



; limited 



_; ineffective ^ 

; uninterested 

; worthless* 
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SURVEY OF KNOWLEDGE OF PRACTICES AND PROCEIWRES , " 

, 4 Questionnaire 'Z 

This survey is being made to determine^ur knowledge of school' ^ 
policies arid procedures at Hart Junior High School. Please circle your 
answer, "yes" or "no," to the questions. Do not sign your name to the 



questionnaire*. 



Circle one 



QUESTIONS 



yes 


no 


1. 


Do you know how 
High School? 


yes 


no 


2. 


Do you know who 


yes 


no 


3. 


Do you know how 


yes 


no. 


4. 


Do you know how 



. yesf no 

^ yes no . 

yes no 

yes no 

yes no 

yes no 



8. 
9. 

10. 



Hart Junior High ScRpol? . ' 

5. - Do you know when the' P . S .T.A. meets? 

6. Do you know the functions of the local School Board? 

7. Is fighting an automatic suspension offense at Hart? 
Are yoti ^familiar with the Waddy Decree? 



Dd you know what violations or offenses cause suspension 
or pare»jit conferences? 

Do you know what support services are available at or 
through Hart Junior High School? 



